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MY LOST SELF. 


RY I. D. K. 





You wonder why my eyes are dim with tears. 
Then, shall I tell you? Long and long ago— 

So long ago! years piled on weary years— 
‘shere was a little chiid I used to know. 


And every day and night and every hour 
We took life’s gift together, sun and shade, 

And saw the rainbow shining through the shower, 
And heard the talk that building robins made, 


We thought the world was ours to come and go 
About its highways, finding treasures rare: 

We thought all heaven was ours, and fashioned so 
Grand castle after castle high in air! 


Ah! now I find the world a desert wild; 

No room in all the sky for tower of mine, 
But most of all 1 miss my comrade child, 

Her brave true courage and her faith divine. 


Dead? Changed? I know not, sweet; I only know 
That sometimes from the mirror’s shining space, 
In my own features, worn and faded so, 
I catch a glimmer of the bright lost face. 


You will no longer wonder that I weep, 
My little girl with eyes so grave and clear; 
Whatever treasure we may hold or keep, 
To lose one’s happy self is saddest, dear! 


A BLACK VEIL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FROM GLOOM TO 8UN- 
LIGHT,’ ‘‘LORD LYNNE’S CHOICE,”’ 
‘‘WEAKER THAN A WOMAN,”’ 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 
ISS DUNDAS, I am waiting; I have 
been waiting patiently tor five minutes 
now. Willi you be kind enough to conju- 
gate for me the German verb singen, to 
sing ?”’ 

‘Laurie, do attend,’’said another voice in 
my ear;and then I woke to stern reali. 
ties. 

I had been watching athrush which was 
perched on a bough of the late black-thorn 
at the end of the garden. 

The June roses were all in blooin, and 
the scent of the syringa and clove carnation 
filled the air. 

One would have thought that no bird 
who could soar and sing could possibly be 
anytuing but wildly happy on a morning 
like this. 

Yet the thrush did not seein to be so. 

Another bird perched on the same bough; 
the thrush resented it. 

There were a few sharp cries, a rustling 
of wings, and then the stranger, evidently 
inuch ruffied and distressed flew away. 

Delighted with his victory, the thrush 
poured outasong so thrilling, #0 sweet, 
that 1 was entranced. 

I was supposed to be attending that—to 
me—greatest of all abominations a German 
graminar class. 

I need hardly say that ny place was the 
last —close to the great bay-window which 
looked over the grand old-lashioned garden 
ot Pentern House; and I, who loved trees 
birds and flowers with my whole heart, 
never wished for another. Miss Pentarn 
said I had no ainbition. 

I know iy greatest delight was to see 
the lilac and the laburnuin in flower, and 
watch the roses in bloou. 

“The verb singen, to sing, if you please, 
Miss Dundas,”’ repeated ivy governess in a 
calm cold voice. 

How could I give my thoughts to those 


horrible German verbs while the green. 
boughs rustied so delightfully, the sun 
Pa ne. a his rds sa y BO BY * 
was WwW 1a 
ce Droke 
‘“] am waiting your pleasure, Miss D 
das.”’ 


“I beg your pardon,’’ I said, agbamed of 
my want of attention. ‘Please excuse me, 
Miss Pentarn.”’ 





i 
| 


“T have always said, sister, that the win- 
dow should be obscured, or at lcast thata 
thick white curtain should be drawn over 
it. 

‘Miss Dundas invariably forgets herself | 
when she stands near it.”’ | 

The voice was still hard and cold. It was 
that of Miss Thamar Pentarn, the younger 
sister, but most decidedly in everything 
mistress and ruler at Pentarn House. 

“IT am very sorry Miss Pentarn,’’ I said; | 
and with some difficulty I found my way | 
through the moods and tenses of the Ger- | 
man verb. | 

But, ah me, what hard work it was! How 
I longed to be away from that warm room, 
outin the shade of the rustling boughs, 
away with the bees and the birds, the but- 
terflies and the flowers—away on the firm 
yellow sands, where the waves rolled in | 
fresh and bright—away in the green cool 
woods, where the blue-belils grew in 
clusters—away onthe green banks of the 
swift-running river, fringed with pale for- 
get-ine-nots—any where !—for I was tired of 
school, and I longed tor freedom with my 
whole heart. 

I sturnbled through the verb singen, to 
sing; but, as Miss Pentarn said, I did no 
credit to the teaching of the Gerinan gover- 
ness, good Fraulein Keller. 

Then, toiny infinite relief, it was noon, 
anc the class was distnissed. 

‘Laurie,’ said iny favorite friend and the 
general sbarer of all my joysand sorrows— 
“Laurie, you should be inore attentive.” 

“IT am tired of being attentive. I ain 
tired of lessons and school and everything 
else. 

“T am tired ot myself, Edith.” 

“That is nonsense. 

“The more quickly you learn, the sooner 
you will leave school.” 

I cried out with all the 
arrogance of seventeen—— 

“Tam quite sure that I know enough, 
Edith. 

“I should not need to remain here an- | 
other day, but that I ain unlike other girls. 
I have no home, no friends, no relatives. 
Except that I ain called Laurie Dundas, I 
know nothing of myself,’ and I turned | 
away in bitterness of heart. 

This wasthe dark cloud that shut out 
from ine the simple, happy heaven of other 
girls. 

This was the one sorrow that haunted ine, 
that saddened tne. 

I knew nothing of myself. 

Who was Laurie Dundas? 

To whom did she belong? 

Who loved or cared tor her ? 

These were the questions that IJ asked 
myself daily and hourly. 

“IT knew what you were doing during the 
German class, Laurie,’’ coutinued Edith. 
“You were watching the thrush. Let us 
go down into the garden and look after it.”’ 

But the thrush, the garden, the sunlight 
and flowers had for atime lost their charin, 
and Edith saw it. 

“IT wonder if there is another girl in the 
whole wide world who does not know who 
she is and to whom she belongs ?" I said,as 
we left the class-rooin and sought the beau- 
tiful garden where grew all sweet old-fash- 
ioned flowers. 

“You will know all about it some day,” 
rejoined Edith. 

“In the meantime, as we have agreed over 





ignorance and 





| 
| 
| 


and over aguin, tiaurie, it is not worth 
while to give vourself halfan hour of un- 
happiness because of the uncertainty of 
your tutors 

y ym ‘ 
friends excert the Misses Pentarn and vou 


schooifellows. 
“You are tired of class, of leasons—in fact 


| of constraint. ' 





| been reft from 


| children, different froin them, 


other are your advantages. 

“You are beautiful, you are clever and 
bright, vou must have plenty of monev or 
you would not be here; are highly gited— 
you sing sweetly and clearly, you can 
sketch and paint. 

“T should make you vain if I enumerated 
your talents." 


“T would give all to be loved,’’ I said | 
sadly. 
“You will be loved some day,’’ laughed 


Edith. 

‘*‘Now come under the trees. I 
rustle of those green boughs.”’ 

I threw care to the winds. 

We sat down on the long thick grass, and 
watched the myriad living things around 
us—the busy bees, the bright-winged but- 
terflies, the happy birds. 

“Everything is tree," 1 sighed, “except 
ourselves; and I value freedom above all 
other gifts.’’ 

“You will be free some day,’’ said Edith, 
who was always cheerful and consolatory. 

“T wish the time were come,’’ I cried 
“Why need Igo on studying, repeating 
these wretched verbs, until iny head and 
heart ache with them? 


love the 


“T can read Goethe and Heine in the 
original.” 

“Tt is the rule of the school,’’put in Edith 
gently. 


“Ah, happy birds that know no rules, 
happy flowers that grow without them, 
happy butterflies that know no constraint! 
I am too old for school, Edith. 

“T long tobeaway. Do you smell that 
delicious scent of clover borne by the 
wind?” I asked. 

“Yes,’’ she replied, “of clover and new- 
mown hay. 

‘*But the hay is the sweeter.”’ 

“Think how gloriously free the wind is 
that brings it to us—how it dances over the 
meadows, catching up all sweet scents and 
odors—how it speeds over the rivers—how 
it tosses the great green boughs!’ 
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“That is one side ot the question. On the | heart has been eating Itself away, but I have 


not spoken of it. I cannot always be as 
schoolgirl and a child. 
“lamseventeen ; I long totry ny wings 


| and fly." 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














“And, finally, flings the syringa-leaves | 


into our taces,’’ added Edith, just as the 
suininer breeze brought the fragrance to us. 
“School is bad enough, 
that; but what would it be without a gar- 
den ?"’ 

I would not even think of it. 

That garden had been mny only consola 
tion since I entered the school, a tiny tretm- 
bling child only just four years of age, my 
heart sore with the consciousness that I had 
whom I loved very 
much; but I could never reinember who it 
was; and from that time to this I had 
always feitthat I was quite unlike other 
apart from 


one 


them. 
They had parents, sisters, brothers, 
friends—I was alone. ‘lonely little 


Laurie’ I cailed myself,for who inthe wide 
world cared for ine? 

“Miss Pentarn might let me read more, 
and give up those tiresome classes,’’ I said 
suddenly. 

“You know, Edith, I could take the head 
ot thern at any time but the one whostands 
lowest has such a beautiful view of this 
lovely garden.” 

“You do not eare for winning the prizes?”’ 
asked Edith. 

“Why should 1? There is no one who 
would be pleased and kiss me, no one who 


would share inv pleasure. No, I do not 
care for prizes.”’ 
“It seeurs to ine, Laurie, that you are 
V wing inerbid baerved Editn 
Pape rate 
bu asked 
“what has come over you se sudde 
Laurie?”’ 
“Nothing suddenly. Fortwo years my 


“Something must have given you a sad- 
den iinpulse,”’ rermarked Edith. 

“I met with a novel the other day," I 
answered. 

‘*Miss Pentarn never allowed any in school 
but I happened to find this one. » 

‘It is called Lady-hird, and it ia written 
by Lady Fullerton. 

“Itawoke a hundred wishes and hopes 
and fears in my heart. 

“T want to love and to suffer ; 
live and enjoy. 

“lt would rather be miserable and 
out in the world, where I can see all 
draina of life, than be here. 

“Oh, Edith, what shall I do, what will 
become of ine if I have to remain here 
al ways—if no one ever comes to take me 
away ?"’ 

Burying iny face in the long green grasa, 
I sobbed bitterly. 

What should I doif no one ever came to 
take me away froin school? 

Edith sat watching me, and from the ex- 
pression of her face | knew that she under- 
stood, 

I had gone froin her, and was crossing 
the brook where womanhood and childhood 
meet. 


She still stood on the brink. 
* . o e ca 7 ” 


I want to 


live 
the 


(Until that day, when the clear sweet song 
of the thrush filled iny heart with raptare 
that was afterwards keenest pain, my life 
had been a perfect blank. 

I remembered only that one glorious 
morning I found tnyself in the lovely san- 
shiny garden that I had loved ever since, a 
sinall helpless child, my heart aching with 
the sense of some terrible loss, yet without 
the faintest idea of what it could be—a little 
child full of soletun wonder at the blue sky 
and the fair green earth; full of wonder, 
too, at the old worn faces of the Misses Pen- 
tarn, who were both with me, trying to 


make ine feel at home. 


Laurie—I adinit | 


| birds to me 


They showed ine the flowers yet in bud 
and those in bloom, telling me all the sweet 
they pointed out the 
above all the rooks cawing in 
the elim-trees; and tomy childish fancy it 
secined always as though these rooks were 
the wisest of all birds, knew all my 
story, when I first went into that garden, 
thirteen years ago. 

. remembered, 


old-fashioned names ; 


and 


too, learning my own 
nae. 

Why I was called 
not know. 

When I grew older, I wondered if there 
were other Dundases, or whether I was the 
only person so named in the world. 

Livery one was very kind to tne, every 


Laurie Dundas I did 


one loved and caressed ine; bat bevond 
Pentarn House the whole world was a 
blank. 


It was soimne years before | began to realize 
the diflerence between inyself and other 
ehildren. 

It seemed So strange to me when I heard 
other littie onesgtal king of 

With wandering eyes they would ask me 
“Where is y Laurie ?’' Ah ine, 
where 


No mother’s arms eve 


“oiinina.’’ 


UT ttiatibitia 
was she? 
r sheltered my 


kiss ever soothed 


babv-fort, Oo toether s 
ti) ree 
ey iv « beautiful things, 
I Sa @MAUINange olay 
vylere ‘ 
The only representatives of a mother to 


ine were the Misses Pentarna. 
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The other children talked of fathers who 
loved them very dearly, of brothers whose 


mischievous actions were a source of end- | 


less inerriment, of their fair-baired sisters. 
But I was ail alone. 
At first I, as a child thought little of my 


loneliness, but afterwards my wonder | 


grew. 

“I cannot remember anything before I 
caine hereand went out into the garden 
with Miss Pentarn,’’ I would say. 

“And yet,”’ my school-friends would re- 
ly, with profound philosophy, ‘you must 
lave come froin somewhere.’ 

We discussed the question. 

All the other children had father, mother, 
ahome; most had sisters and brothers, 
friends who came to see them, relatives 
who tnake presents, aunts, uncles, and 
cousins. 

I alone had none. 

“Laurie, you tnust bean orphan said 
Amy Holdich to ine one day, when we had 
weighed all other possibilities. 

That seecined to be the real solution of the 
inystery. 

So we settled it—I was an orphan with 
plenty of inoney. 

Every one agreed that I must have plenty 
of inoney—imny dresses were so good, I had 
abundance of pocket-money, and IT could 
buy what I liked, make what presents I 
would. 

For some tine that decision was a source 
of great comfortto ine, 

It seemed to vive me a settled position 


until benelia Cavne caine to school, an or- | 


phan, dressed in deep erape. 

Her father had died in India, and her 
mother aflerwards of a broken heart. 

We weve very friendly and intimate, both 
being orphans. 

Bat verv soon I discovered that there was 
a great difference between us, 

Relatives were always coming to see 
Emelia, were always sending her presents; 
she knew the names .of her dead father aad 
mother, where they had lived, and all 
about them. 

Shehada brother at Sandhurst, and a 
guardian who came to visit her,while, D had 
none of these, 

The time came when, roused to despera- 
tion by the curiosity of the other girls and 
by inv own thoughts, T boldly sought Miss 
Pentarn, Who was kinder and more gentle 
than her sister, Miss ‘Thamer. 

“Miss Pentarn,’’ I said, “if you are not 
engayed, will vou let me talk with you for 
afew iinutes ?” 

It struck me that an expression of sur- 
prise and anxicty passed over her face, 
and that she would have given something 
to o- cape the interview ; but she siniled and 
saicl-— 

“Yos, Laurio; we will go out into the 
garden and have our talk there.” 

She took mny hand in hers, and we walk- 
ed tor somo minutes in silence between the 
rows of sweet pease all in flower, 

Now that the time was come, [found it 
difficult to break the spell of silence and 
invatery that had hung over ine so long. 

“You want to speak to me, Laurie?” said 
Miss Pentarn inquirirgly. 

Then, with the recklessness that after- 
wards distinguished me, I looked into her 
face and sard— 

“Miss Pentarn, will you tell me who I 
am ?"’ 

If I had tired a pistol before her face, she 
could not have looked more astonished, 

“Who you are, Laurie? What do you 


miean + ad 


»*Teannot express inyself quite as I wish,’’ 
winy dignified reply. 

“Ttis all clearctoiny own inind; but I 
ar 1 cannot make itso clear to the minds 
others. 

‘My great desire is to know whoT am. 
‘re ure iny father and mother? Where 
I born? 

‘here isiny home? 
vol any friends? 

o brought mo here and gave me to 


her hand gratefully, ‘but I ao not 
to you. 

re did I come from? Whither shall 
en aay school-days are ended ? 
Must vo here all miv life?” 

‘eried Miss Pentarn. “Who has 


Si 
been | ting all this nonsense into vour 
head, surie 2?" 


“None,” | answered, 

“Tfcame unbidden. I could not help 
it. 
“The girls all thought that I was an or- 
phan ; but I do not now think T am one.’ 

“The yirls ought to be ashamed of dis- 
cussing such things,’ declared Miss Pen- 
tarn. 

‘Tt is no business of theirs.’’ 

“No; but it is business of mine,’ I an- 
awered. 


“You see, Miss Pentarn, while I was lit- | 


tle I did not think much of it; now every 
day it becomes more and more itnportant 
to me. 

“I feel insignificant when I hear the 
others talk of their homes, parents, and 
friends. 

“Why have I no home?” 

“Poor child !' said she kindly. “I did 


not know that vou felt all this. I wish you 
had spoken to me before. It is but natura 
I suppos 

~ 
CAaTOCSs : s ire 
so proud 

- . 

Surely ] heard her say something about 


the ‘sins of the fathers’ ! 


A warm drop fell upon tiny face—and that 
was the only time I ever saw Miss Pentarn 
shed «a tear. 

My heart began to beat fast. 

Surely sone was going to tell me—I 
should know something of my mysterious 
poll, 


u are very kind to me,” I added, | 
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It wae just possible that I might hear 
| about mv mother. 

What wild sweet thoughts came to me! 
A little cry of rapture burst from my lips; 
| but Miss Pentarn’s face grew more sad and 
wistful. 

“My dear Laurie,"’ she said, “I wish 
| you had not begun to think of these things 
| yet. 
| “You are very happy with us, are you 

now?” 
| “Yes, very happy; bat I long to be like 
| otber girls and have people of ny own,” I 
| replied. 

“IT have heard you so often say that you 
| disiike invatery, you tell the girls to be per- 

fectly frank and outspoken with you, yet I 

au 4 living inystery.”’ 

“No, Laurie, not quite that, ny dear. I 
| will be perfectly plain with you. I know 
your whole story—your history—who you 
are, and all about vou; but] cannot impart 
it to you. 
“Tem pledged to secrecy ; I cannot break 
inv pledge.” 


Blank disappointment cammeoverme. My | 


eyes grew hot and dim with bitter tears, my 
lips trembled with sobs. 

*You are cruel to ime,’ I cried; ‘you 
know, and you will not tell me.” 

“T would tell you if I might,’ she re- 
plied. 

“Oh, Laurie, do not cry so bitterly! 
Trust to time.” 

“Tlony to know if I have a mother, a 
home like other girls. 

“Surely I cannot be quite alone on the 
face of the earth !’’ 


“Trust to time,’ she repeatec. “Try to | 


be happy and content, Laurie. 
“Will you tell we one thing?’ I said. 
“Are my tather and mother living of dead? 
Tell ine that.”’ 
| She was silent for some ininutes; and 
| then she answered— 
‘*] have never heard of the death of eituer, 
| Laurie. 
; ‘You inust ask me no more.” 

Then they were living, these parents 
whou T had never known, never seen—liv- 
ing ! 

A tlood of happiness filled iny heart. Oh, 
was the beautiful sun tht shone ou ine shin- 
ing onthem—tny father and mother—whom 
soine day, perhaps not far distant, L imight 
seu ? 

“T will tell you thus much,’ 
Miss Pentarn. 

“You were entrusted to us, and we were 
told your history. 

“We wero pledged to silence and the 
silence is to last until those who gave you 
into our care absolve us from it.” 

“When will that be ?"’ I asked. 

It seemed to meas though L were sur- 
rounded by the walls of a prisoa from which 
1 could not escape. 

“TL cannot tell you, Laurie. You have 
been very happy ; try to be so still. You 
have much to learn; you have to complete 
what I guaranteed should be a really ex- 
cellent education. 

“Try to fill your mind with thoughts of 
study; fit yourself to be anvthing; and, 
iny dear,do not talk to the girls about your- 
self at all. 

“They know nothingof you. Why should 
they discuss your aftairs? They will fill 
your inind with nonsensical thoughts and 
do you infinite hartn.”’ 

So our conversation ended, and all that I 
gained from this interview with my govern- 
ess was the knowledge that iny parents 
lived, and that there was a mystery about 
me unshared by auy except the Misses 
Pentarn. 


’ 


continued 


CHAPTER IT. 


fF\UE Misses Pentarn had given their own 
name to our school, which was situated 
inone of the most beautiful parts of 
Kensington -not in old Kensington, where 
stately trees still flourished. 

It wasayrand old mansion, and they 
had been very fortunate to secure it. 

They could have had no better adv ertise- 
ment; and, to tellthetruth, Pentarn House 
was an excellent home. 

It was open exclusively tothe ‘daughters 
of the nobility and = gentry’’—“country 
families,’’ as Miss Thamar Pentarn would 
SAV. 

I was shrewd enough, as time passed on, 
| to draw one inference from this well-known 
fact about Pentarn House. 

My tather and mother must be aristocratic 
or they must belong to country families. 
We had inany aristocratic names amongst 
us—naines found in the pages of history 
apd known all over the land. I was vain 
enough to think ny own one of the very 
best. 





well educated. 





courage natural talent; and they prided 
themselves on the proficiency of their pu- 
pils. 

To have been one of the Misses Pentarn’s 
girls was, in its way, a Stamp of merit; they 
were always adinired for their highly culti- 
vated minds and graceful manners. 

In fact, Pentarn House was at that time 


one of the most fashionable schools in Lon- | 


don. 

The Misses Pentarn could have retired 
any day, but they really enjoyed the work 
and their o posit 

Wehada Ir yg r ss Ma 
selle de Lisle 4 Gark-ey ‘ ~ 
clear-sighted lady 

It was an understood thing ainongst 


girls that it was useless to attempt to blind 
inadeimoiselle. : 
We also had a very sentimental German 
| professor, and a dancing master who was 
by nature a dandy. 
Each class bad « comvetent English wis- 
tress. 





The pupils of the Misses Pentarn were | 


The two ladies had the good sense to en- | 


: ; 

Pentarn House was a model school; but 
I, by the time I had reached my seven- 
teenth year, was tired of it. 

It was, as I said before, a grand old man- 
sion. 

The corridors were wide; the floors and 
the staircase were all of solid oak; the rooins 
were large, lofty and light. 

But the pleasantest part. of the whole 
place—t me—was the magnificent garden 
that lay bebind the mansion. 

It was shaded by stately oaks and beeches 
—grand old trees that I loved to walk un- 
der—and was such a spot as one might ex- 
wy to find in the green heart of the land, 
ut Searcely to meet with so near the great 
city. 
| The Misses Pentarn allowed ine, as an old 
and favored pupil, more liberty in the gar- 
den than was granted to the other pupils. 
| They were restricted to certain localities. I 
was permitted to go where I would; and it 
was In the shade of the oaks andthe beeches 
that I dreamed my dreams. 

i had one that T loved almost as well as 
iny jife. 

1 cannot tell when f! first dreamed it, but 
I can remember no time in which it did not 
| come to me. 
| It was ofa face so sweet and beautiful 
| that I never saw the pictured face of saint 
| Or angel without thinking of it. : 
| It caine to me always just as I was falling 
| asleep. 
| 


It was never smiling, but full of pathos, 
It bent over me, and the lips touched iny 
forehead. 

They opened always to utter the same 
words, “ifeaven keep the dear child!” 

Then, with asoft sigh, it was gone. 

I never spoke of that little dream to any 
one. 

I was ashy sensitive child, and dreaded 
being laughted at. 

I looked for it as other children looked 
for their mother’s good-night kiss. 

The face was so graven on tiny mind that, 
when afterwards I learned to sketch and 
paint, I imade almost a perfect picture of 
It. 

When it lay before me in reality, and I 
could study it, I was inuch impressed by it 
— not so much by its delicate beauty as by 
its great spirituality. 

Any artist night have copied it for the 
face of an angel. 

I showed my treasure to no one, 

It seemed to ine arecord of the only thing 
Thad brought with me out of my past 
baby-life. 

I could not have originated it. 

Some such tace must have bent over me 
and impressed itself on iny brain; some 
such words must have been whisperedover 
me, or IT could never have remembered 
them. 

The veaars passed quietly after that con- 
versation with Miss Pentarn. 

I asked no more questions, knowing that 
they would be useless. 

Girls caineand went; I remained there 
always. 

At tines a favorite companion would in- 
vite me to go home with her for the holi- 
days, and letters would reach Miss Pentarn 
inviting Miss Dundas “to accompany her 
daughter in her vacation.’’ The auswer 
was invariably ‘No.”’ 

“Aur T never to goanywhere, never tosee 
any other place than this ?’? I cried in de- 
spair; for, as I grew older, I began to rage 
against iny fate, to rebel against a life that 
seemed to me like no other life—at least as 
far as ny experience went. 

The first thing that had really roused ine 
was the perusal of that charming and ftasci- 
nating story, Lady-vird. It had opened 
to me a whole world of romance and poetry 
and passion. 

I found that I was only on the threshold 
of life, outside the golden gates of love and 
happiness. 

! was never the same after I readit. I had 
not been content betore, but I had been 
busy with ty studies, engaged aiways 
with my companions, and so had had but 
scant leisure to listen to the voice of my 
heart. 

Now it was calling to me, bidding me rise 
—for 1 was ne longer a child—rise and see 
what IT could do with my life. 

There were times when a cold horrible 
dread came over me lest those who had 
ecntrol of ny destiny should die, should 
forget me. 

Oh, the passionate longing of my _ heart, 
the ardent wishes, the unutterable desires 
that filled my mind! 

Beyoud the walls of Pentarn House lay 
the great world—blue seas and lofty moun- 
tains, the lands of romance and song, fair 
and fruitfal Italy, gay and sunny France, 
glorious Switzerland, the rapid Rhine, the 
grand old German cities of which I read 
Without tiring. 

To those who are free freedom seems but 
of sinall import; toine it was more than 
life. 

I wounded my heart, but I could not free 
mnyselt. 

Seventeen ! 

Why, Edith Darey, my favorite, was 
leaving school, her education finishea, 
ready to take her place in the great world ! 
| At seventeen many girls were engaged,and 
| some were married, while I was condemn- 

ed to German verbs and French idioms. 

My hot beart rebelled, my whoije nature 
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seventeen, I aim not ashamed to say, I 
onged ior a iover. 

I longed for the same happiness that 
other girls enjoyed; I longed for some one 
to love me, to admire me. 

My heart ached sorely; the longings ot 


! 
| 











I watched the happy birds, the bees and 
butterflies, and longed to be blithe and gay 


| as they were, longed to be tree. 


I felt that there must be achange, that I 
inust do something, that I could bear my 
present existence no longer. 

Friend after triend had left school, as 
young birds leave their nest—had tmarried 
and taken their placein life; bat no one 
came to take me away, noone filled my 
heart with delight by picturing to ine a 
brilliant future. 

The vague beautiful mysterious dawn 
of womanhood was come, and that which 
had contented the child pleased the girl no 
longer. 


CHAPTER III. 


BRIGHT June morning, fair and sun- 
shiny. 

A The little bell rang as usual at eight 

o'clock. 

The classes formed. 

We liked early morning work best at 
Pentarn House. 

There were the usual three minutes of 
gossip while we were waiting for Miss Pen- 
tarn, when it was rumored that there had 
been a quarrel between the French and 
German governesses, the origiu of the 
quarrel being the German protessor. 

In the excitement no one noticed that 
Miss Pentarn had entered, looking very 

le. 

Tein and exercises were given out for 
the day. 

Just as the German class was preparing I 
looked at her. 

I had the greatest hatred of German irre- 
gular verbs and the greatest love for the 


| sunshine without. 


My eyes inust have conveyed what I felt, 
for in a few minutes Miss Pentarn came to 
me. 

“T read your longing in your eyesLaurie”’ 
she said. 

‘You may have one hour to yourself in 
the garden now. 

“Spend it sensibly, dear, and not in idle 
dreams.”’ 

I went straight away to ny favorite spot 
under the oaks, 

Tha shadows of the boughs and leaves 
fell upon the grass ; the rooksin the elms 
near cawed noisily. 

I was thankful for the hour of respite. 
To Le on the soft grass, to watch the birds 
and the white clouds that ever and anon 
sailed through the ether, was the verv lux- 
ury of happiness to me. 

*resently a longing to be up and away 
came over me. 

I wondered, asT lay there watching the 
shadows of the leaves, how long it would 
be before I should gain my treedom. It 
“they’’—the inysterious “they”? who ruled 
ny existence—did not inake haste, it would 
be too late for me to enjoy lifeat all. I was 
seventeen, and on that bright snimmer 
morning seventeen appeared to me a very 
advanced age. 

How little I dreamed of all that was to 


“—_ n! 
The realities of life did not enter my 
thoughts. 

I remeimber the date of that day. I was 
the twentieth of June. 

The lights and shadows chased each othez 
over the grass; at the lovely summer sights 
and sounds around ine my heart was full ot 
rapture and delixbt, vet aching with long- 
ing and desire for freedom. 

A longer shadow fell upon the grass; I 
heard a sound, as of a gentle footsteps, and, 
looking up, I saw Miss Pentarn coming to- 
wards me. Quietly she took her seat by 
my side. 

‘“‘My dear Laurie, you must have thought 
it very extraordinary that I should send 
vou out here. The factof the matter is I 
want to speak to vou.” 

And then I perceived that my governess 
held a letterin ber hand. I noticed also 
that she was trembling; her placid face 
quivered with excitement. 

‘““My dear child,’’ she wenton, ‘‘you have 
often asked ine about yourself. You have 
often expressed a very natural desire to 
know to whom you belonged, all about 
your family and home. I have sone reason 
to think that soon—to-day even—your wish 
tnay be gratified.’’ 

A thousand times in fancy had I depicted 
this scene, when Miss Pentarn should come 
and teil me of those near to me. 

I had always imagined myself wild witn 
joy, erying out, hysterical with delight; but 
now that the time was coine when I was to 
hear from mother, father, home, a solemn 
calmness stole over me. 

My face grew pale, my hands treinbled. 
Ah, Heaven, had it come at last—this 
knowledge, which was to be sosweet? I 
had done what people often doin the case ot 
the absent—I had idealized iny rents. 
My father I pictured asa tine combination 
of the Knight and the scholar, ny mother as 
beautiful and saintly. 

Llavished something like adoration on 
these ideal parentsoft nine. NowI was yo- 


, ing to hear the truth. 


| youth, the vague fanciful dreams of girl- | 


| hood filled my mind. 
1 wanted really wo live. 


{ 


‘“Laurie,’’ said Miss Pertarn, ‘control 
yourself. 


‘‘Remember, the one grand lesson in life 


is self-control. 

‘You look so pale and so strange that I 
shall be afraid to talk to you. 

‘In all probability you will have much t 
bear life lake your first lesson in sell! 
control now. 

‘Be calm,’’ I said to wyself. 

I knew that Miss Pentarn would say no 
more until I was as quiet as herself. 

I clenched my handstightly ; no word no 
sound should escape me. : 

“T can listen in silence, Miss Pentarn,’’ I 
answered ; and she smiled as she looked at 
any white face. 
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4 will not keep you in suspense,” she 
said. 

“J have not received permission to tell 
you anything of yourself; but I have been 
told to prepare you fora visit froma relative 
this morning.”’ 

“And—iny mother?’ sobbed helplessly. 
“Am I notto see ny mother ?” 
“1 do not know, Laurie. 

speaks of a relativé.”’ 

“Will you show it to me ?’’ I asked eag- 
erly ; and she dropped it into my hands. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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The Prize of the Sea. 


BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 


This letter 


— 





HE ocean steamer Ethiopia ploughed 
ber way through the angry, ruffled 
sea. 

She seeined a being of iinpulse and feel- 
ings, and, tormented at the waves retardin.< 
her progress, raised her iron bow lngh in 
the air and inournfully plunged it deep, 
deep down, raising a seething foam, which 
she disdainfully cast aside as unworthy of 
her notice. ' 

On deck inany were watching the wild 
ecenes and shuddering at the vivid flashes 
of lightning that seeined to laugh at their 

veril. 

; Suddenly the ship gave a heavy lurch to 
leeward, and a young and white-clothed 
forin was plunged headlong into the roaring 
sea. 

The air became more dismal with her pit- 
eous shriek. ’ 

**Worman overboard!” cried the man 
the wheel. 

‘“‘My daughter! My daughter! 

“My fortune to the man who saves her!" 
cried an old man, as he rushed madly to 
the vessel's side. 

“Won't anyone save her? Oh, 
have inercy!”’ 

A inan plunged through the air, struck 
the sea head first, and then began a battle 
between the seething water and a huiman 
being. 

‘“‘Keep up, girl! 
ed. 
He finally reached her—the mad waves 
revengefully pushed him from her—she 
sank. 

A boat was quickly lowered from 
steainer. 

Volunteers were plenty. 

Everybody was on deck, watching this 
unequal struggle. 

He reached her—she desperately encir- 
cled his neck. 

He realized that both would certainly 
sink, pushed her away, and disappeared 
froin sight. ; 

An angry wave overwhelmed them—it 
broke away. 

He had conquered, and, treading water, 
held her above the surf,her pale face turned 
to the vessel. 

A loud huzza rent the air; everbody 
breathed freely. 

The boat neared them. 

Ina few moments they were sateon board 
once more. 

‘Heaven bless you, sir! Oh, 
child are you dead?”’ 

The agonized father lifted her from the 
siilor’s arin, and then turning to hiin said, 
gratefully: 

‘“‘Naimne your reward. 
for life!’ 


‘‘Here is ny reward, sir’’—pointing tothe 
dripping figure—‘‘the saving of a life!’’ an- 
swered the suilor, his forin erect and eyes 
flashing. 

‘“‘My brave Edwards, here’s a glass 
brancy. 

“Go below and change your clothes, and 
then coine aft!’ said the old captain, as he 
shook the sailor's hand. 

The pene had already started asub- 
scription for hiin. 

The father of Anna—General Jaines Mor- 
timer—headed the list with acheck for tive 
thousand dollars. 


at 


Heaven 


T’in coming!"’ he shout- 


the 


my poor 


I am your debtor 


of 








The money co)lected was given tothe cap- | 


tain, who sent a sailor to order Sainuel Ed- 
wards to come to the first oabin. 

As he entered, all eyes were turned upon 
him. 

He was a splendid specimen of manhood 
—tall and athletic. 

“Mr. Edwards,’’ Anna spoke, ‘‘you have 
saved my life, and I thank you from my 
beart!”’ 

Tears caine. 

She could say no more. 

‘“Sainuel Edwards, for thirty-five years 
I have crossed the ocean, and I never saw a4 
braver wan, 


“These ladies and gentlemen have made 


or witnessed a more heroic 


' 


“Tt was my mother's;I love it asa memen- 
to of her devotion to me.’’ 

She handed him an elegant turquoise 
ring, with a circlet of diamonds forming 
the letter M. 

“Mr. Edwards,”’ ber father added, hold- 
ing out his hand, ‘1 reside in Park Lane. 

“Will you be my guest when we urrive 
in the city?” 

**Miss Mortimer, your kindness 
whelms ine. 

: “I will preserve this ring with my own 
ife. 

“fT thank you froin my heart for it. Gen- 
eral Mortimer, I hope time will prove to 
youthatI ama gentleman of birth and 
education, though reduced by poverty to 
my present state. 

“IT will with pleasure accept your 4 
tality. Good morning, ladies and gentle- 
nen.’ 

“Stop, Edwards!” said the captain. 

The conversation between Mr. Mortimer, 
Anna, and the young man had been con- 
ducted in a quiet tone, and the captain's ac- 
tion now was the offspring of a private con- 
sultation with the other passengers. 

“Stop, Edwards! You are discharged as 
a seaman, and are now tiny guest. Steward 
assign Mr. Edwards a state-rooin.”’ 

Ed wards was overwhelined, 

The good ship Ethiopia ploughed her way 
tirelessly on. 

The storm, discouraged at its futile efforts 
to inaster her, moved away to other cliines, 
and that night the ocean was sinooth as a 
lake. 

Edwards becamne the hero of the hour, 
and by his quiet, gentlemanly deportment 
won the admiration and respect of the pas- 
sengers, who comprised some of the best 
and wealthiest of London society, return- 
ing froin a visit to the New World. 

General Jaines Mortimer was a wealthy 
patrician, who had been abroad with his 
daughter for his health. 

Anna was not a beauty, but she hada 
quiet, dignified grace which, with a gentle 
loving disposition, made her the queen of 
inauy a heart. 

She was not engaged, though she had had 
suitors. 

As they drove upto their home on their 
arrival at Euston—the news of her tmiracu- 
lous escape having preceded her—the ser- 
vants met them witha simile of thankful 
joy on their faces. 

They were old and trusted servitors. 

Anna and her father entered the library, 
when ne, handing her a note, said, “Anna, 
Mr. Edwards gave ine this note as I was 
leaving the vessel ; it is for you.” 

Ann. read :— 


over- 


“Miss ANNA MORTIMER,— 

“Please say to your father that upon re- 
flection I have regretiuliy concluded to de- 
cline his invitation to accept his hospitality. 
Circuinstances uninteresting to you pre- 
clude the possibility of my availing myselt 
of the honor he has conferred on tie. 

“With heartfelt acknowledgements 
your kindness, believe me, 
fully yours, 


of 
very respect- 


“SAMUEL EDWARDS.” 


“Oh, papa, this is too bad! What has hap- 
pened ?” was all Anna could say, disap- 
pointinent and regret in her voice; for dur- 
Ing the last few days of the voyage the 
young people had been tnuch together, and 
froin adiniring ber hero she had come to 
find hiin indispensable to her happiness. 

“Happened, pet? Why, nothing that I 
can see, 

“Probably he is afraid we may think him 
intrusive, and out of delicacy he declines an 
invitation that, under other circuinstances, 
he would accept. 

“Anna, I like the fellow. He is 
educated, and has considerable tact. 


bright, 
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cause he had saved her life—a man who 
was a comrnon sailor, of whom she knew 
absolutely nothing. 

She bravely concluded to suffer alone. 

Poor little injured soul! 

She thought of martyrdom, and consoling 
| hersel! that she wasa martyr, sought her 

room and wept. 

. * . oe . * 


vainly for her lover, she gave « party to a 
number of ladies and gentlemen, member 
of an art society of Edinburgh, who were 
on a visit to the metropolis. 

Two years had brought no change in ber 
old feelings. 

She was still true to 
saved her life. 

He had written her once, just subsequent 
to his leaving London, that was all, yet 
that letter she guarded with a very jealous 
care. 

Her love-dreain was not o’er; she had 
grown stronger, tnore resolute, and more 
than ever convinced that with him and him 
only could she be happy. 

Her father knew nothing of her trouble; 
he knew only that she had changed. From 
being a lively, childlike girl she had grown 
to be a wornan—a woman with a purpose, 
who had set out to accomplish a task, and 
was determined to do it. 

To-night a gay asseniblage met at her 
residence. 

Great painters and musicians were there, 
and all were commingling in the joy and 
pleasure of the hour. 

Men and women told of struggles, of pri- 
vations, of exertions that had brought them 


the tnan who had 





to their goal, and all felt they were bound 
by the tie of success and past adversity. 
“lam glad to hear you say, Mr. Rappelo 








| 
. | be ?”’ 
Sup- | 


pose you write him an invitation? Then he | 


will come, I am sure.”’ 


The general only desired to evines his 
gratitude—nothing more. 

He could not see or know that lh wasaid 
ing hisdaughterin an act which, in her 
timidity and bashfulness, would have | 
seeined an impossibility. 

Anna needed no second invitation to 


earry out her lather’s sugyestion; so she | 


wrote to Kawards, expressing her regret 
at his inability to accept their invitation, 
and asked hiin as a favor to herself to call 
on them before he went away. 

She knew he was going away —soimething 
told her so. 

He was going because he was afraid she 
might not love bins. 

His actions on the last days they were on 
the vessel! piainly told her this. 

She desratched her Jetter by a messenger 
who returned only to say 
gone. 

‘(;one where?’ she anxiously inquired, 

“The genticiunan said, miss, be was going 


| to Seotland, 


upa purse, which they wish you to ac- 
cept asa slight reimembrance of this occa- | 
sion.”’ 

And the captain held out to him the 
money. 

With arms folded and head erect, he 


turned to the captain and passengers, and 
replied, at the saine time refusing to touch 
the-mnoney. 

“Captain, ladies and gentlemen, I thank 
you for your present, but I do not need the 
money. 

“T simply did my duty. 


“This is my second voyage across the 
ean, and when I reach England it is my 
ast 
Dut I can t take } r sav 
human life. 
He again bowed and was tur 


leave, when Anna approached him, with 
her father by her side, and said, in a. soft 
tone: 

“If you will not take the present of ino- 
ney, will you accept this ring? 


“To Scotland 1’ 

It was even as she thought. 

Now she knew only too well that he was 
very dear to her, so dear that she would 
have liked to bold her hana outto him and 


say “Stay ! Stay for iiy sake 1’ 


Sut would he stay ?) Did he really love 
her? Ifso, why ad he gone withouta 
word ? 

He was too pr sud to ask for her love—that 
was it. 

These and a hundred cther perplexing, 
heart-1n0' if { j 1 her nind 
~~ yas 
entanwied 


and she was un‘ qual “ 
had no one to whorn she c 
her old and doting father. 

Yet she could not tell himnal!; she was 


ashauned to owu that she loved 4 inan be- 


vuld g »excepting 


that he had , 


that the paintings of that new artist, Mr. 
Gordon, have scored a success, 
“IT believe you told me he had been 


offered twenty-five thousand dollars for a 
single picture.”’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Adatns; not only has he been 
offered a handsome price for the painting, 
I understand that the art society of Liver- 
pool have offered him an additional suim for 
a copy of it.’”’ 

“What is the subject of the picture, Mr. 
Rappelo?” asked Anna. 

“It is amarine scene; a young girl strug- 
gling with the waves, and her rescue by a 
sailor—— 

“Are you ill, Miss Mortimer?”’ 

“No sir—only « spasin—I am subject to 
thei. 

“But about the picture ; who did you say 
was the artist ?”’ 

“T believe his initials are Samuel F. 
you are certainly ill, Miss Mortimer!" 

She had arisen from the table where they 
were sittiug, and excusing herself for a 
moment, passed into another room, 

Hastily taking a telegraph form, she 
wrote :— 


But 


“S$. EF. Gordon,artist, Edinburgh.—I will 
give fifty thousand dollars for your tnarine 
view; Tinust have it. Answer, 

“ANNA MORTIMER.” 


She despatched this to a ang sey 
and returned to the coumpany; but h 
manner had changed. 

She seemed a different woman; her 
features wore ap anxious, longing expres 
sion, as if she were expecting something 
which she was doubtful about, 

“Are you better, Miss Mortimer?’ in- 
quired one of the guests. 

“Oh, yes! It was only a passing chill—I 
ain better now. 

“Mrs. Tracy, will you and 
favor us with a duet?” 

“Certainly, Miss Anna; 


office 
er whole 


Mr. Rappelo 
what shall it 


“Anything you please,’’ 
affecting a tone of gaiety. 

“Have you heard any ot Mr. Gordon's 
popular tnusic ? He is a composer as well as 
an artist. 

“His last song is called ‘Anna, the Pride 
of the Sea.’ 

“Why Miss Anna——’’ 


she answered, 


There was ageneral exclamation of dis- 
nay; the yirl had fainted. 
— 7 * * a 7 ° 


The next norning,as Annaand her father 
were seated at breakfast, a servant handed 
heratelegram. Ifastily tearing open the 
envelope, she read :— 


“Picture sold, but artist not. Can I hope 
fora welcome and reward for the dreary 
past ? 
hpwakps GORDON.” 


Forgetting the presence of her father, 
Anna exclaimed, “Yes, dearest, yes!” 

“Why, Anna! What is the matter?” 
asked her father, as he glanced from his 
paper. ° 

“Nothing, papa; only Tam very happy.” 

A few minutes later she sent this mes 
Saye i-— 


“SAMUEL 


you will 


“Yes, nore than a 
coine imminediately.”” 


welcome, if 


A week later, while Annaand her father 


7 


were at dinner, she said, ‘Papa, Mr. Fd- 
wards will be here to-night by the late 
train. 

“T have invited him. Will you go with 
mein the carriage to the station ? 

ha | station, child?) Why, Anna, that 
ism t very dignified. 

p ' 

ful girl that [ arn !—have given my 1 
| without speaking to you. Forgive me, 


papa, if I bave done wrong, but I could not 
| belp it!’’ 


Two years from that day that Anna wept | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| rested 
| flight to Eyypt. 
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“Done wrong pet? No—yes—well, I arm 
“yoo 

“I knew this nust come sooner or later, 
and now that it has come, I presume I mast 
bow to the inevitable.”’ 

“Oh, you dear, good papal! 

‘Get ready at once, and we will start for 


| the station.’’ 


And then, in a setni-serious tone, as she 
kissed him, she added: 
“Prepare to receive your new son!” 
7 a ” * * * 


Two months later they were married at 
the home of the bride's tather. 

“So, sir,’’ said General Mortimer, after 
the ceremony, “you had a motive in saving 
iny daughter's life? 

“A tine fellow youfare! 
only to take my all!" 

Then turning to the assembled company, 
he said: 

“These two truants, who have spliced 
themselves, as the sailors say, were mated 
on the ocean, and they have checkinated 
oo father on the highway ot ainbition and 
ove, 

“Forgive them, kind friends; they have 
only stepped into the nuose of o 
“Of happiness, love and peace, father !'’ 
interrupted the bridegroom. 

And so the “Pride of the Sea" became 
the bride of the artist. 


Refuse money, 





Bric-a- Brac. 


AT TItk Door, —Formerly tnarriages took 
place at the doors of churches, Chaucer in 
the “Wife of Bath," says, ** She was a wor- 
thy woman all her life; husbands at the 
church door she bad five."’” An Act of Par- 
liment .in the reign of Edward VI. first 
authorized the soleinnization of marriages 
within the body of the church, 

THK SMALLEST.—The smnallest bird of 
America is the hut:mming-bird; and of 
Europe, the golden-crested wren. The 
sinallest quadruped in the world is the pig- 
mv mouse of Siberia. The most diminutive 
plant is the Arctic raspberry, which is so 
sinall that asix-ounce vial will bold the 
whole, branches, leaves and all. 

Or Os kK PEARL.—There isin Turin a tiny 
boat formed of asinzle pearl, which form 
it assuines in swell and concavity. Ite mail 
is of beaten gold, studded with diamonda, 
and the binnacle light at its bow is a perfect 
ruby. An emerald servesas its rudder and 
its stand isaslabof ivory, lt weighs less 
than half an ounce; it value is five thous 
and dollars 

ALMosT INVISIBLE.—Oswaldus Nothing- 
erus is said to have inade 1,600 dishes of 
turned ivory, all perfect and complete in 
every part, yet sothinand slender that all 
of them were included at ones in a cup 
turned outof a peppercorn of the cominon 
size. They were so sinall as to be almost 
invisible to the eye. They were presented 
to Pope Paul V. 

How TuHty Dance In IraLy.—In Italy, 
when the country wen and women dance 
together,the first thing they do is to toms off 
their shoes,if they wear any. A tnan don't 
gouptoa woman and ask herif she will 
dance, but he fixes bis eveon her froma 
distance and nods. Sie nods in return,and 
then both kick off their shoes and advance 
towards each other and beyin to dance. The 
dance, besides an incessant up and down 
of steps, represents also quite a little love 
draina in gestures, and the success of the 
dance depends on the cloverness of the 
dancers to express this mimic seene. He 
courts, pleads, beseeches,runs after his dan- 
cer, tries to clasp her waist and Kiss her; all 
the tin.e he is dancing. The girlof course, 
denies, laughs,shakes her bead and escapes 
her partner, till at last, the dance finished, 
she rushes to her place aud resuines her 
shoes. 

A Famous Thrr.—Many atraveller has 
inscribed his name upon the famous syca- 
nore, Known asthe virgin’s tree, at Helio- 
polis, where Aratithrew up intrenchinents 
for the defence of Cairo. The rude buffets 
of tiine andthe embellishments of the tour- 
jst have dealthardly with its trunk ; but ite 
branches are sUill Nourishing. Aceording to 
the legend, the Viryinand the Child once 
under its friendiy shade during the 
Another story tells how 
Mary concealed herself with the Child in 
the hollow of the trunk, and that a kindly 
spider sO Completely covered the opening 
with Its Webasto ‘“*sereen her eflectually 
from: observation.” It was presented by the 
Khedive to the Binpress Eugenie at the in- 
auyuration of the canal. The unfortunate 
partof the tale is that the tree now shown 
as the real article was) not planted until 
about 1672, the orivinal tree having died a 
natural deathin los, 

CoCHINEAL.-© 
is the dried 
Insect, which 
During life it is 
ladybuy. It 


~chineal,as found in trade, 
body of the termale-cochineal 
lives On @ Species Of cactus, 
about the sizeof a sturall 


is rather tf, coulpressed, 


equally broad all over, wingless,and inarked 
behind with deep ineisions and wrinkles, 
The cochineal jiusect Las six feet, which it 
nevertheless are us a rectly after 
birth It fas 4 iis ipon the plant by 
neans of atrunk piaced’ between the fore- 
{ ‘ l 8 | tc dies. The sap 

% “ LiO anilttnhnal with 

sects 

cts th eyus Inder ! J Ata 
hatches them, so to speak nu this way. 


When the young insect appears the wother 
divs, 
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BY EZ. B. LYTTON, 
te) 
Two children down by the shining strand. 
With eyes as blue as the suminer sea, ° 
While the sinking sun fills a'l the lan! 
With the glow ofa golden mystery: 
Laughing aloud at the scamew's ery, 
Gazing with Joy on its snowy breast, 
Til the first star looks from the evening sky, 
And the amber bars stretch over the west. 


A soft green dell by the breezy shore, 
A sailor lad and a maiden fair: 
Hand clasped in hand, while the tale of yore, 
Is borne again on the listening air. 
For love is young, though love be old, 
And love alone the heart can fill; 
Aud the dear old tale that has been told 
In the days gone by Is spoken still. 


A trim-bullt home on a sheltered bay; 
A wife looking out on the gliistenin« sea: 
A prayer for the loved one far away, 
And prattling lips ‘neath the old roof-tree; 
A lifted latch and a radiant face 
Ky the open door in the talling nig t, 
A welcome home and a warm embrace 
From the love of his youth and his children bright, 


An aged man in an old arm-chair; 
A golden light from the western sky ; 
His wife by his side, with her silvered hatr, 
And the open Book of Good close by. 
Sweet on the bay the gloaming falls, 
And brigtt is the plow of the eve: g star; 
But dearer to them are the jasper wulls 
And the golden streets of the Land afar, 


Ap old churchyard on a green hillside, 
Pwo lying still in their peaceful rest; 
The fisherman's boats going out with the tide 
In the flery glow of the amber weet, 
Children’s laughter and old men’s sighs, 
The night that follows the morning clear, 
A rainbow bridging our darkened skies, 
Are the round of our lives from year to year! 
. 


a tee _ 
TIFF. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A GREAT MISTAKE,” 


“ROBE OF THE WORLD," ETC., 


KTC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—[coNTINVED. ] 

f VEF, said Brian next day, as they sat at | 

breakfast together, ** as you have been 
| in Paris before,and as I like sight- 
beeing myself, What do you say Wo our Ltak- 
ing a lew days’ holiday belore we go home 
and ‘doing’ the gay city thoroughly ?” 

Tits eyes brigutened; but then,as usual, 
she thought of Ninon before nerself, 

“If it were not for Ninon,’ he said wist- 
fully—“] know she will be soauxious until 
I get back——"’ 

The young man nodded approval of her 
answer. 

“But you see,dear,” he addvd,not without 
a touch of embarrassment, “that brings me 
to something else that [ wanted to say. 1 
don’t think that I need ask you whether 
you would rather do what is best for your 
sister or for yourself.”’ 

Tiff shook her head, with a laugh. 

“Of course not,” she said 

“No, I know that,”’ Brian said, ‘and, 
knowing it, | have more courage in telling 

rou that [am not going to take you back to 
Marybridge at all—for the present.”’ 

“Ob, Mr. Beautoy!"’ Tit!s eyes opened 
wide in distress. 

“You will not mind when I tell you that 
Iam going to take you to Mrs. Strong and 
to Miss Hawthorn.” 

“To Mary !"' cried Tiff. 

“Oh, I aun so glad! But am] not to see 
Ninon—not even to see her, Mr. Beaufoy ? 
I would not say a word, | would not tell 
her anything, if I might only just see her 
and let her be quite sure that I am well and 
happy. 

“She will goon worrying about me,if she 
is not certain of that.”’ 

“Can't you trust me to tell her so ?" de- 
inanded Brian gently. 

“Oh, yes!'’—eagerly. “And—I beg your | 

rdon for appearing so dissatistied. You 
ee been so good—of course you know 
best.’”’ 

“IT knew you would beasensible little 
girl, and listen to reason,” responded the 
young man, quitely ignoring the gulp with 
which Tiff swallowed her own inclinations, 
and the tears in her eves which she would 
not permit to fall. ‘ 
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Miss Hawthorn, and that they are toget mv 
cousin Tiff ready fora certain very happy 
school in Dusseldorf, where your friend 
Mary was educated, and where she assures 
me that you will very soon learn to be con- 
tented.” 

The young man paused and searched the 
child's face rather anxiously. 

It was desirable,atter the life she had led, 
that she should have the discipline and 
regular hours and wholesome influences in 
general of a good school, 


shrunk from the ordeal, he would not force 
it upon her. 

Ever since she had been born, as far as 
she could judge from Miss Hawthorn's 
story, Tiff had been a very secondary con- 
sideration in her little world, she had been 
badgered and tossed and imadea victiin to 
the convenience of others. 

And Brian was determined that hence- 
forth she should feel that she had one friend 
in the world who was anxious,and who had 
also the power, to protect her and to look 
after her interests. 

“What do you say Tiff?” he asked grave- 
ly. “If I take you back to Ninon, you 
know as well as I do that—that there is no 
certainty of your not being again separated 
from her. 

“If I leave you in Barnes with Mrs, 
Strony, it is possible you might be recalled 
and ail your studies interrupted at any 
moment. 

‘Whereas, if you make up your mind to 
spend a couple of years at Dusseldorf and 
work hard and bea good girl, I think I 
can promise you that no one shall interfere 
between you and ine, 

“For it is to ine that you will look hence- 
forth—atter your mother, of course—for 
protection, and to me that you will promise 
to confide all) your little troubles—won't 
you?” 

Poor Tiffeould not speak for erying. 

The tears would not be kept back any 
longer. And Brian let them flow freely for | 
some minutes without interfering. 

“I can't make it out,’ the little one said, | 
sobbing, but siniling, rather hysterically. 

“No one ever asked ine before what I 
should like to do; it Seems so strange!” 

“None of us can always do what we like 
best, I am afraid,’’ said Brian, siniling back 
at her. 

“But I think I can safely ask you in this 

instance, because ty little Tiffany has a 
good deal of common-sense in that curly 
head of hers, and when she is convinced 
that it will be best for Ninon, as for her- 
se] f——”’ 
“T will go to school—of course I will!” 
interrupted ‘Tiffany eagerly. I will do all 
vou tell me to do, Brian. And I will love 
you as long as 1 live.” 

She jumped upand flung her arms around 
Brian’s neck ; and he not only subinitted 
with a good grace to —- kissed, but even 
returned the caress very heartily. 


“And so that point being settled,”’ he said 
cheerfully, “1 now come back, Tiff, to my 
original proposition that you and I take a 
few days’ holiday in Paris before we go 
hoine, and that we enjoy ourselves, like a 
couple of country cousins, in seeing the 
sights.’’ 

Feeling that, since she was not to go back 
to Marvbridge, there was no hurry for leav- 
ing Paris, Tiff hailed the repitition of Brian's 
proposal with delight; and, having first 
written aline to Mrs, Strony, announcing 
Tiffany’s consent and the delay in their 
arrival,Mr. Beaufoy carried her off to Lux- 
embourg and gave the child her first feast of 
pictures. 

The girl's delight was simply irresistible; 
her gratitude for the simplest kindness 
touched hit to the quick ; her inborn deti- 
cacy satisfied even his fastidious taste. 

The poor child’s ignorance was certainly 
something appaling. F 

“If Ninon were here,she wouldn't need to 
be told all that,"’ she said once wistfully at 
the Musee de Cluny, when Brian had been 
telling her something ofthe life of Bernard 
Palissy, whose ware she had been adimir- 
ing. ** Nor would Mary Hawthorn, I dare 
say. 

TI wish Ll were not so stupid, Brian!” 

* Are you so stupid, ‘Tift?’’ Brian asked, 
siniling. 

“You certainly would have been unusu- 
ally clever if you had contrived to learn 
these things without anyone to teach you, 
or any books to read.” ; 

Tho little thing slipped her hand into his, 








“You see Ninon had some diMculty in 
obtaining your address, and | am afraid | 
that if you were to return to Marybridge, | 
it might not be in her power iw betriend | 
you again in a similar fix. 1 cant explain 
all this, dear; but I know you will taxe my | 
word for it?” 


“Oh, yes!"’ | 


“Ninon told me that Mrs. Strong, her 
aunt, would gladly assist ine in any plans 


I could make for your happiness ; and so | 
pefore I came to Paris, 1 went to Barnes |} 


and saw her, and the very charming young 


lady who lives with her, and we talked the | 


matter over.”’ 

“IT little knew!" cried Tiffany. ‘'] began 
to think I should never See any one again 
as jong as | lived.” 


‘But 5 see, dear, we were thinking of 
+ ar | al i iy ba i 1 ULL 
+5 = 4 
that it would ‘ a’ iv srall eB 
mother's permission, and in case of any un- 


foreseen coinplications,to send you away at 
once to school.’’ 

Tift very nearly uttered adoletul excla- 
mation, but succeeded, by biting her lip 
hard, in keeping it back. 

“And so, if you consent—and I am sure 
you will—it is arranged that l ain wo leave 


and looked up into bis dark face with an an- 
swering sinile, 


But Brian said to himself that, if she | 


| ; : 
| ly to stammmer forth some words of grati- 


| tle thing like you! 
| ure to write to me sometime from 


ancien, tapestry hung-rooins, 


you at the enttage with Mrs. Strong and tales, I am afraid, that evervthing ends 


bappily as that! 

“You see, instead of falling in love with 
each other, Ninon and I were always quar- 
relling. 

“T suppose some day or other she will fall 
in love and marry—only, you will see, the 
prince's name will not be Brian !"’ 


|, ‘But vou are the only prince she knows,”’ | 
declared Tifflouking up at him with admir- 


ing eyes, 

“Nobody else looks like the heroof a 
fairy-tale at all—not even your brother.” 

“My kind little Tiff,” said Brian, pressing 
her hand as they passed on through the 
“It is very 
nice to have such a warin adiwirer, I assure 
you. 

‘But indeed I think Quentin is a great 
deal more likea prince than I. 

“He is tair, you know. 

“Tt always seems to ime that fairy princes 
should be tair and gay and gallant like 
Qluentin.” 

Tit? shook her head. 

**My princes are always dark,’’ with con- 
viction. 

‘Dick is fair as well as Quentin; and who 
could ever take Dick for a prince ?”’ 

**| have never seen Mr.Strong,’’ answered 
the young man; but be felt a curious stir- 
rite at his beart. 

“IT have beard Ninon speak of him: once 
or twice. And so you know him too?” 

“Oh, yes!’’ she answered indifferently. 

* Ile came to Avranuches; and then you 
know we stayed at the Cottage. “Oh—with 
some compunction in her voice—“I like 
Dick. Dich is very nice indeed—not like 
you, Brian, of course, but still very nice in 
his own way.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


with an undue eagerness he could not but 
| feel. 
| “Surely Iam not so weak as to look for 
any gratitude from iny beautiul batterfly 
cousin !"’ he said to himself bitterly. 
“Tl have done her bidding, it is true ; but 
she is not used to having men eager to du 


her pleasure. 


“And have [ not already proved that it is 
only while it is yet undone, while there is 

et something to be gained, that she finds 
t worth her while to sinile on ime. 

“Sie will say soime pretty words, and let 
me bold her band fora moment or two; 
but, alter that, which of ber slightest sap- 
rices would she abandon at my desire? 

“And why indeed should I expect ber to 
do so ?”" 

A warin red light was glowing in one or 
two of the winduws that opened on to the 
terrace us the doy-cart drove upto the door; 
and Mr. Beauloy juusped down, flinging the 
reins to the groom. 

A hasty word or two with Baxter. the old 
butler, assured him that all was well. He 
got rid of his overcoat, and then he looked 
at his watch. 

“You have half an hour yet, sir,’ said 
Baxter—-the drive had beena chilly one, 
and Mr. Beaufoy was rubbing bis hands 
and looking a little wistfully about the 
empty hall, where a fire had been lit and 
was glowing redly in the dusk. 

“And Madame begyed that you would go 
into the library as soon as you arrived.” 

**Madame is there ?”’ 

‘The ladies are expecting you, sir, by this 
train.” 

Mr. Beaufoy went at once to the library. 
The urn was hissing; but, save for the 
cheertul sound, as Brian opened the door, 
a periect silence reigned over the charming 
hoine-like scene. 





joiced to welcome Tiffany again to the 

Cottage, and were so evidently eager to 
make the litthe thing happy, that Mr. Beau- 
foy, when thetime came for him to leave 
London, said good-bye to her without many 
commpunctious visits, though Tiff did cling 
to his arin when he said good-bye to her in 
the hall, charging him with all kind of 
loving nessages for Ninon,and trying vain- 


Wir DOROTHY and Mary were so re- | 
vl 


tude for all his goodness to both.” 

** Nonsense, Titl,’’ said the young man 
gently. 

“T wonder who wouldn't be good to a lit- 
And, remember, you 
Dussel- 
dorf, especially if vou get into a scrape at 
school, or run short of pocket-inoney, or 
anything of that sort. 

**] know you are going to be very wise, 
dear, but accidents of that sort will happen, 
and J wan't you to feel that you,need never 
be afraid to confess them to your grim old 
cousin Brian.”’ 

“Tam not afraid of you at ali,” admitted 
Tiffany, holding up her cheek to be kissed, 
while the tears brimined over in spite of 
her. 

“And of course I will write to you,though 
I don’t mean to get into any scrapes or to 
waste any monéy.”’ 

Mr. Beaufoy put the little sobbing thing 
into Mary’s kind arms, and hastened down 
the garden watk. 

But Tiff broke away and ran after him be- 
fore he could reach the gate. 

“Be good to Ninon!’ she said eagerly. 

“Don’t seold her, Brian. Be as kind to 
her as you have been to me.” 

“Dear I will be as good to her as she will 
allow me to be,’’ declared the young man; 
with a last hand-shake. 

“And now run back to Mary, my dear 
child. Tain very glad you have so sweet a 
friend.”’ 

Mr. Beaufoy could not help smiling some- 
what sadly once or twice as the train car- 
ried him rapidly from London towards 
Marvbridge ; the part he had been playing 
was one to which he had been utterly un- 
accustomed. 

“What will she ask me to do next, I won- 
der?” he thought with a shrug of his 
shoulders, 

And the **she”’ 





in his mind could hardly 


| have been poor little Tiff. 


to Titfand saddles me with a host of unfore- 
| seen responsibilities, 


“Oh, what pretty plates!" she cried, as | 


thev walked on. 

‘They remind meof the one Miss Thacke- 
ray talks about in that lovely sad story, 
Sola—don't you remember? 

“Her plate had two clasped hands on it— 
see,there is one with a beautiful dark yiri's 
tace,and ‘Angela Bella’ round it in gold Jel- 
ters. 

“And, oh, there is one with musie on it— 
asong: I wonder what it is about!” 

Brian stopped good-naturedly while she 
stood on tip-toe to read. 

‘I think,’’ she said, ‘‘ that Angela Bella 
looks a little bit like Ninon, only Ninon is 
prettier. 

**Don't vou think, Brian,that Ninon is the 


eo 


very iovelliest y I the worid 
rhe y ny La if Yas 
breat 
Y es,”” ho said curt 
“So do I, replied Tiffany 


“You know’’—hesitating and coloring— 
‘*I used to think once that, when you caine 
home to live at the Priory, you would fall 
in love with Ninon, and that you would 


the prince and princess in the fairv tales !"’ 





“Ah, Tiff, said Brian, ‘ it is only in fuiry- | Plishment of which he was returning uow, 


“IT have hardly recovered froin the very 
uncomfortable surprise of finding myself 
involved in a mock engagement to her, be- 
fore she sends tne to play the elder brother 


“Well —sighing—“so long as Mrs. Mas- 
serene does not object, I suppose it is all’ 
right! 

“But bow long can this present delusive 
peace continue ; and how much better off 
Will that beautiful unhappy young creature 
he when Mr. Strong returns, and she is 
obliged to contess the truth to her step 
nother ? 

*T countess T do not see iny way out of the 
difficulty at all—I mean as tar as she is con- 
cerned, poor child!” 

The evening wasclosing in rapidly as 
Mr. Beautoy drove up the broad avenue to 
the doors of the Priory, 

On the road from the station he had en- 
deavored to concentrate his attention on the 
horses, and had done his best to ignore the 
fact that he felt an unmistakable eagerness 


urnev's end. 


ren 1s 


. » dog-cart rolled swiftly on, his 
se 1tog acK S last 
with Ninon,wl he ad tound ber 
His Sister's boudoir, pale and agitated, 
and with the jonquil ribbon in her unbound 
hair. 


He seemed to feel again in bis palm the 


; ‘ ,; touch of her frail and feverish hand, to hear | 
be inarried and live happy ever atter, like | 


the piteous tremor in her voice as she asked 
hiin to go on this errand, from the accow- 


| 


The room was empty. 
As he advanced, he saw that one of the 


| easy-chairs was occupied, and by a woman 


in a Jong pale-blue gowa. 
She did not move or speak as he drew 
near, and he saw that she bad fallen asieep. 


, Her dark hair was thrown back, her hands 


lay, palins outward, on the arms of the 
chair. 

She seemed to have fallen into adoze 
while waiting. 

With a curious reluctant eagerness Brian 
stood and looked down upon Ninon's pale 
beauty. 

How unhappy the fair face looked even in 
sleep! What heavy shadows lay beneath 
the closed white lids! What unutterable 
dejection he read in the languid corners of 
the sweet mouth! 

He remembered with a touch of remorse 
how he had supposed her to be coquetting 
as usual with ber court of admirers, forget- 
fulot his arrival, careless of her sister's 
fate. 

And now he found her thus, looking al- 
most as ill as when he had left her, worn 
out perhaps with anxiety and protracted 
vigils. - 

Never since the dav they first met had he 
dared so tustand and look upon her lovilei- 
ness until now. 

Yes, the world was right. 

She had a faultisss face, even in sleep, 
and with the light quenched of her bril- 
liant blueeyes. Brian told himself at last 
that he could understand man's infatuation 
for her. 

“Poor child !’ he thought then, sinother- 


ingasigh. “Itis hard at your years that 
your face should wear such a look as that—- 


harder still to Know that it is tbe result of 
your own perversity, folly, recklessness, 
and that to no one in the world shall it be 
given to save you from the inisery they 
mustalways bring upon you!” 

Almost as it she had heard his unspoken 
thoughts, Ninon opened Ler eyes—quickly, 
without any sigh or movement of the aris 
—and looked up vaguely into his fine dark 
face. 

For some seconds, as he stood there, they 
gazed into each other's eyes ; and at last he 
moved and put out his hand. 

‘*] have come back, you see,” he said, 
siniling. 

And then she sat up, a more conscious 
look coming into her face, a quick little 
frown contr. cting her delicate brows. 

“Ah—it is really you!’’ she said, rising, 
and eagerly looking past hii as she put ber 
hand into his extended palm. 

“T thought I had dreaint it. 

“TI have dreamt so often since you went 
away that you bad come back and brouglt 
me Tiffany.” 

She saw then that there was no one with 
him. ‘ Where isshbe?’” she said faintly. 
“You have not brought.ber! You have 
left her with aunt Dorothy, after all!’ 
*Yes,’’ he said, “I vuhough it better to do 
80."’ 

And as he spoke she drew her hand away, 
and turned alittle trom him towards the 
tea-table. There was a sinall blue-grey 
bowL on it filled with pansies, and the girl 
began inechanically to arrange the flowers. 
He could see that her hands trembled. ~ 

“They were so glad w have her,” he said, 
inalow voice. “And, as Miss Hawthorn 
knows all about the school % 

“T understand,’’ Ninon said, with some 
difficulty, as he paused. ‘“ And,’’—she¢ 
turned towards hitn again, trying to sinile— 
“T haven’t thanked you for all the troule 
you have taken, for doing so much more 
even than I asked. It was su very good of 


’ 


y ru 
Iw 1 rather be scolded, I think,’ re- 
Brian, ‘than thanked so very po 
iY a8 ali that ! ‘ Ninon, try to believe that 


I did it for the best. 
“Of course Tiff was dying to come .back 
to you. But would it have been wise ? 
‘‘Howwere we to know that shewould not 


| have been taken irom you again? And the 


child isso safe and so well cared for where 
sbe is.”’ 























j 

“Yes,’’ Ninon said, as be seemed to pause 

n for a word. 

**Miss Hawthorn is such asweet woiman!”’ 
he went on. “I conceived the .warimest 
liking for her. Tiffcould not have a better 
friend.”’ 

“No,” Ninon assented again faintly. 

A sLarp jealous pain pierced like a kuife | 
through ber neart. 

She felt asit a hand were upon her throat 
and stifling all the words she would have 
liked to speak. 

In that moment Mary was avenged, if she 
had but known it, away in her quiet home 
at Barnes, for every pang thas beautful Ni- 
non Masserene had caused her during the 

two vears. : 

“We talked the matter over thoroughly,” 
continued Mr. Beaufoy gently, still greatly 
moved by the girl’s trouble ; ‘and then we 
leit itto Tiff to decide at last. And you see 
her good sense came to her assistanve.’’ 

“Yes.’’ For the life of her Ninon could 
say nothing but those painful, half-articu- 
late monosvilubles, ‘*We,’’ she was think- 
ing bitterly—*we talked it over,’’—Brian 
and Mary Hawthorn ! 

It had not been worth their while to con- 
sult her. 

Tiffany was safer and happier away from 
her than with her. 

And what right had she to protest against 
their decree ? 

All they had said was true. 

Had she not proved false again and again 
to the little sister who loved and trusted in 
her so blindly ? 

Had she ever sllowed Tihs happiness to 
Weigh against her own caprices and desires? 
And now that they had taken her from her 
it was only what she deserved. 

And Mary would never forsake Tiffany— 
aguin a fierce pang of jealousy shot through 
the poor tortured heart—Mary who had 
sacrificed her happiness without a murinur 
to the tinan she loved, who found more con- 
tentinent in the calin performance of ber 
every-day duty than she herself had found, 
or would ever tind, in the feverish false 
contemptible life for which sie bad bartered 
everything she should have held most dear. 

Brian stood watching her in silence as all 
this passed rapidly through her mind. She 
had turned away again to the table and was 
adjusting the pansies with her poor tremb- 
ling tingers. 

The long pale-blue gown she wore was 
trimuned round the throat and bosom with 
some feathery trimming of the same shade, 
and he saw it flutter froin her irregular and 
hurried breathing like the breast of a 
wounded bird. 

‘“*Ninon,” he said very gently, *‘forgive 
me if in allthis I bave unavoidably wounded 
you. 

“I think, later, you will acknowledge 
tuat I could not have acted otherwise.”’ 

“You could not have acted otherwise,”’ 
sie repeated mechanically, with a little 
Lend of the head. 

*ihen let ine see that you do not secretly 
blame ime for what [ have done,” be urged. 
“if you bad seen how cheerfully Tiff had 
vielded her own desire when I told her that 
ii was best for you that she should not coine 
back just now—how o 

Ninon turned round, with a bitter Jittle 
laugh, and faced him. 

* Tiffany is used to sacriticing herself,’’ 
she said ; ‘she has done nothiny else all ber 
life long. 

**But why do you expect anything so good 
froin ime? 

“It is from women like Mary Hawthorn 
and Tiff that you inust look for such devo- 
tion as that, 

“But I—I expect people to give in to ine. 

“And when they will not, when 1 cannot 
have ny own way, I cry out. 

“Why should not I cry out when I am iu 
pain ? 

“It is all IT am fit for!” 

“You are at your usual trick of exaggera- 
tion,” responded Brian, with a cold s:nile. 
In her rebellious moments Ninon always 
roused in him thai spirit of resentment and 
disapproval which hut now bad been swal- 
lowed up in compassion. 

“If you are so conscious of your faults, 
why not try to correct them?” 

She laughed ayain. 

“How ain I to tind time?” shedemamled. | 
“And is it not already condescension enough 
on my part to acknowledge them? 

“You know there are plenty 
ready to swear tliat I am laultiess.”’ 

He was sileut. 

“Ob, I Know tuat you are not one ol 
them!” she went ou recklessly. 

“No, I certainly ams not,” be said then, 
still coldly. 

“But, on the other hand, I do not consid- 
er you that impossible monster olf vanity 
and seltishness which you are someiimes 
pleased to represent yourself. 

“I believe you would prefer either ex- 
treme. 

“There is something essentially theatrical 
in your nature. 

“You are always striving alter effect.”’ 

Ninon bung her head, and a little tlush 
rose to ber face. 

“liow hard you are to me always!” she 
said, under ner breath. A 

“Not harder than you are to vourself-—not 
so hard. . 

*T have 











of ten 


sufficient sith 1 vou t 


— 


want arf mud 

She did nut s ut 4 “ 1a 

“You are wrong— 
riediy, looking at bim with bright dilated 
eyes. 

‘Great or small, I should shun it. 

“TI dread the thuught of suffering. 

*l would do anything Ww eseape even tor 
the moment from pain. 
“| remember the firs day] wet Dick, | 


' 
ly she sald hur 


wr 


— 


' when I was with Catherine, and still Le- 


long holiday tor me, how I turned suddenly 
cold and chill as I watched a young /rere 
who was acting as our guide through the 
Abbey at the Mont Saint Michel. 

“I tried to think what stress of teeling, 
what combination of cirgumstances could 
force me into giving up, as he bad done, at 
twenty years of age, the world and all it 
then seemed to hold for me; 
ber I praved—no, not prayed, that is not the 


word; but I eried out beforehand against | 


such a doom and said that I could not bear 
.* 
*Ninon!" said Brian soothingly. 


; 
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| “Are you quite sure no one saw you?” 
lieved that the world was going to be all one | 7 


and I remem, | 


“And even now,” she went on, not heed- | 


ing hiiun—*now that 1 know what a feilure 
iny life has been and will always be—do 
you think I am any the more ready to give 
up, to sacrifice myself, to suffer? 

“Not” 

She broke into another bitter and reckless 
laugh. 

‘This world is a miserable one enough ; 
but it is all that I aim sure of. 

Let me keep it while I can.”’ 

“Ninon!”’ repeated Mr. Beaufoy, more 
authoritatively now. 

“Do not speak so wildly. 

* Listen to me. 

“IT have something to say.” 

**T am listening,’ she said; but her eyes 
were looking away trom him into the fire. 

“Do you Know,” Brian went on quietly, 
“that Mr. Strong is expected home soon ?”’ 

She turned and looked at him then, all 
the transient color ebbing out of her face. 

“Yes,”’ she said; “he told mein bis last 


letter that it would not be long now before | 


he returned.”’ 

“But I mean’’—he hesitated—‘iminedi- 
ately, alinost any day.”’ . 

Ninon turned paler stil. 


“They told you so at the Cottage?” she | 


said. 

“Are you sure of it?”’ 

“They were looking for the arrival of his 
ship at any moment.’ 

There was a pause, broken only by the 
hissing of the neglected urn and the leaping 
ot the fire. 

Then Ninon said, siniling painfully— 

“Well, you will soon be released from 
your promise. 

“You will be rid of me then for good.”’ 


“Do you expect ine to be sorry?” de- | 


manded her cousin, with an uneasy laugh. 
“You are not the least troublesome charge 
in the world, you know.” 

“Ob, be satistied 1’ she answered. 

“You shall not want an excuse for break- 
ing with me. 


**Most people give ine up sooner or later. 


My step-inother knows that. 

“She will never blaine yvou."’ 

“Do vou suppose [am thinking of imy- 
self?’’ demanded Brian hotly. 


she answered drearily. 
“Why should not you follow my exam- 
le? 


Tiffany is sate? 

“T suppose Dick will take care of ine. 
“He never ininded any trouble where 
was concerned, poor fellow! 


little IT was worth it!’ 

Mr. Beaufoy was silent. 

And at that inoment Madame Du Mottay 
caine into the room with a flutter of ribbons 
and a waft of periuime. 

“My dear Brian,’’ she said, ‘how nice it 
is to see you back ! 

“TP hope Ninon has been taking care of 
you. 

“] positively could not yet away from 
those people betore. 

“Sir Harry has been telling all our for- 
tunes with the cards, 

“It was so amusing. 

“But'’—she looked at the tea-table when 
she had kissed ber brother—‘do vou mean 
to Say that naughty child -bas not given you 
acupoft tea yet? 

“Ninon! 

“And I lett you to see after his comfort! 
No; you shall not wake it now! 

“And, besides, you are tired, yo 
pale. 

“Sit down, and I will adininister to you 
both. 

“Well, and what have 
Brian ? 

“Where have you been? 

“Whoin have you seen ? 

“Did you come across Gaston by any 
chance iv Paris, or is be still listening to the 
‘Invitation ala Valse’ in Brittuny ?” 

Then Mr. Beautoy, in order to give Ninon 
tine to recover bersell, began to recount 
his adventures in Puaris, greatly to the 
aimusement of his sister. 

“You went sight-seeing,” 
—Brian Beaufoy ?" 

“Why not?” he asked imperturpably. ©] 
had no idea until now what an interesting 
piace Paris is, 

“T mean the Paris outside of the 
vards and the Bois. 

“Tit and 1 just 
mensely.”’ 


uw look 


you 


been doing, 


she cried—*you 


Boule- 


enjoyed ourselves itm- 


“But how did you tmanayge t Iress the 
ehild?” demanded Madame Du Moltay, 
arching her eyebrows, 

HH lo you - es 

ist is y 

Batizgnolies 7 


| certainly did.’ 
‘(j00d Heaven t"’ 

Madaine Du Mottay set down the tea-pot 
with a little crash, and t irned to Ninop witb 
a whole tragedy in ber eyes, 

“Irian ' 


| 








| 
| 


‘Why should not you think of yoursel{?”’ | 


“He never could be brought to see how | 


| 


| 


“IT really don’t know. 

“T had something else to think about. 
, “Tift kept me busy. 

“I assure you her thirst for knowledge is 

unquenchable. 

“T bad to rub upall my old studies in the 
| Various galleries and inuseuins.”’ 

‘(iood Heaven!" ejaculated Madaine Du 
| Mottay again. 
*Ninon, do you hear what he says? 
“And no doubt you went to the Francais 


other!" 
“We did,” ussented 
“and we ate oranges between the acts,”’ 
Florry gave vent to a little scream. 


| “Spare us the rest,’’ she cried feebly, ‘‘es- 


pecially as it is time to dress for dinner! 

“Ninon, will you have some more tea? 

“No? 

‘Then yo and inake yourself pretty. 

“You are still looking pale. 

“No wonder, after Brian's confession 
about the oranges !’’ 

She stood up and prepared to go. 

“By-the-way,”’ she said, turning round 
again as she reached the dour, “1 have bad 
aline trom Quentin; he comes back to- 
morrow, 80 a8 Wo be in time for the ball. 

“And now [ really inust run away. 

“Ninon, don’t be late !"’ 4 

She was gone, and an 
silence followed her exit. 

Brian had seen, with a sudden sense of 
unger, that at the very mention of his 
brother's name Ninon's pale face had begun 
to burn with a great bright flush. 

“She turns pale atthe tuention of the man 
whose promised wife she is,’ he thought 
bitterly; ‘and for Quentin she has only 
blushes and do wneast eyes." 

Ninon was slowly preparing to follow 
Madame Du Mottay. 

She walked as it she was very tired, drag 
ging her long blue gown wearily after her 
across the polished floor, 

All at once Brian stopped her. 

*“Ninon,”’ he said abruptly, laying his 
hand upon her arm, “you have not forgot- 
ten your prose ? 

“You—you have not written to Quentin 
again ?’’ 

She raised her eyes to his, and he saw 
that they were tull of anguish. 

All the sudden bright color had left her 
cheeks again. ’ 

“Did LT not promise?" she said. 


uncomfortable 


Brian cheertully ; | 








pen il from her hand, and she sat 
for a long t'me unconsciously gazing out of 
the window at which her writing-table 
stood on th® swaying trees and drifting 








| gray clouds withoat. 


—or some deeply exciting production or | 


} 


| tnind of Brian 


“Why do you think it necessary to ask | 


the question?” 

“Answer me,’’ Brian returned curtly. 

“Have you written to Quentin? . 

“Did you Know that he was coming back 
to-morrow ?"" 

“JT have not written to hit,’ she said, her 
lips beginning to tremble. 
have answered you; now please let 
Ine go"'—for the young man still kept his 
hand upon ber arm—l shall be late for 
dinner.” 

“You have answered only half my ques- 
tion,’ Mr. Beautoy said, the lines deepen- 


“But what does it matter, provided that | ing ominously between his brows, 


“Tasked you whether you knew that he 
was coming back tor the ball.’’ 

“Ab,” she said bitterly, “you doubt ime 
still! 


“Well, it you cannot believe in iny prom, | 


ises, Why should you believe any assurance 
I could inake you now? 

“T will not say another word! 

“Think what you like of ine—only let ine 

Ile took bis hand frown her arin without 
another word; it a tnoment tore she was 
poue, and he was alone, pale, distarbed, 
miserable, by the dying fire. 


\ 


orders this afternoon. 
“You tay as well come too; 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
LNON,” said Madaine Du Mottay, as 
they rose from luncheon, “TD am going 


we will yo 


It was with an effort that she roused her- 
self at lastand took up the pen again, and, 
as she did so,her pale face was covered with 
a slow and painful blush. 

“Let me remember how soon Dick will 
be eal she said half aloud, sighing 

n. 

When she bad finished her letters, there 
was still some time to spare, she found, be- 
fore Madaine Du Mottay and Quentin could 
arrive, and, putting on ber hat and a warm 


jJacket—for the October evening was wild 


and chill—she went down-stairs and let 
herself out at aside door that opened into 
the gardens, 

She wanted to be alone alittle longer, 
and she bad beard Sir Harry's voice as she 
crossed the hail. 

It was evident he was not out with the 
rest of the guns, and she had no inind at 
that moment for his cheery cowmpanion- 
ship. 

Under the swaying trees in the park, 
where the witd whistled and the drooping 
leuves swirled, she would have a last bour 
to hemself betsy poor Quentin arrived, and 
ull her perplexsties began anew. 

Thinking this, unconsciously her feet 
turned inthe direction by which they had 
approached the house together that moonlit 
night—the path that led to the little door in 
the park wall, of which Quentin used to 
carry the key in his pocket at all tlines, 

Hardly a leat was left upon the hazels in 
the coppices ; the ground beneath her feet 
was strewn with fallen pine-cones and the 
russet fronds ofthe withering bracken. 

The ineflable melancholy of autuinn was 
in the air, was rustling in the branches, 
was sighing in the wind, as the girl walked 
on aimlessly, lost in her own unhappy 
thoughts, . 

Now and then a hare 
approach and darted across the 
pheasant whirred on some branch 
her head. 

Otherwise the beautiful old mossy path 
was as tranquil and a8 deserted as when she 
had walked there last in the midsammer 
moonlight, unhappy, as she remembered, 
even then, but having at least no lie upon 
her conscience, northe knowledge in her 
jeaufoy's dislike and con- 


started at her 
path, ora 
above 


toiipt. 

If she could bave foreseen then 
his coming bowie was to lead to. 

Ifshe bad ku own that, like Gillian Beau- 
foy before her sie was to cause dissension 
between the. ,o brothers of the house, and 
that, having done this—how she did not 
well know—and brought upon herself the 
disdain of both men, she would be torced, 
shuddering, i tuctant, rebellious, to bum- 
ble herself before one of them, to erave for 
his protection, to confess that by a talsehuod 
she had dragged bitin down to her own 
level, tothrow herself with an abject appeal 
for mercy at his very feet! 

The girl clenched her hands involuntarily 
as she walked. 

Sometimes the wemht of ber intolerable 
hurpiliation was altnost wore than she could 
bear, 

To be ruled by aman who had never 
taken any pains to conceal bis disapproval 
of her, whe lad appeared to conceive asud- 
den dislike to her at their first ineeting ; to 


all that 


have to yield to hitn in all things; to be 
forced to appear at his) bidding eruel and 
heartless of the poor fellow whose only 


fault had been in loving ber too well; to be 


suspected and doubted even when, as to 
| day, She had beeniuerely anxious lo spare 
them both any turther pain! 
“Ah, itis tothis I have fallen! Ninonu 
thought miserably. 
“| know now how women feel whe have 


to drive to Marybridge to pive BOLE | 


tothe station afterwards and teet (Quen. | 
tin’ s train.’’ 

Ninon was about to assent with some 
eaverness—she Was tnost anxious to avoid 
a first meeting with Qluentin alone—when 


Jookingy instioectively at Irian, she saw that 
his face had darkened as his sister spoke, 


and the words died on ber Lips, 


“Oh, thank you, Florry ! she said rather 
hurriedly. 

“But I think I must write to aunt Doro- 
thv and to Tiff this afternoon, so as to be 
able to enjoy the vall with a pertectly tran- 
quill conscience, 

“You dou't mind?” 

“Mind, iny dear child! 

“But no! 

“J will take Laura Durham instead. She 
is a little lossfstarched than the other girls. 
Can I bring youauything trou: Marybridge 
—Iinean anything that is likely to be 
found in that centre of fashion ? 

Ne ? 

‘“(00d-bye tien. 

“T will tell Quentin that a stern sense of 
duty prevents you from comuny to his ren- 
counter—going to meet hin, says, I 
think, in Euylish 7 

Ninon went at onee to ber own room, mot 
earing to be lef alone with Brian any tore 


one 


than with bis brother. 
It ™ ened 7) her th il tne h id returne d to 
en tore than his original coldness 
r, fearing perhaps, as s i 
Som 
‘I know well enough that it is Is 


own dear little sake, and not for inine, that 
he has befriended her. 

“And, whatever inay be going to happen 
to ine—I shall soon know the worst 


| | velieve be will be good to ber always,”’ 


now— | 


lost their self-respect and their right to the 
esteem Ot a yood than. 

“He could not trust me to meetQuentin as 
Dick's promised wife should meet him. He 
chen Leven bellevothat I bave the 
worl die ir that day the 


“ti Kept 


Wrilitye tn) tiie iti 
jilotpary. 
“Het 
Cita, ariel Clawt it 
buck. 
AC that miotment she heard the 


fowisteps approaching her through the rust- 


I have written 
that whieh 


sitthes that 


lo Quen 


is brings 


bihsaa 


sound of 


ling leaves with which the long path was 
strewn. 

She stopped nervously. 

A bend inthe walk prevented her frous 


Meerlniyg Whico Wiss Colniitig. 
Perhaps it might be only one of the yar- 
deners or keepers, but perhaps too itruight 


be Brian, and she dreaded a teeting with 
hinsas much as if she had been a naughty 
child) discovered in the act of playing 
truant. 

She stood still helplessly, and the steps 
drew otearer, turned round in the path 
anil the cluiip of lazels, and then, with @ 
quick pany of tear, she saw Chatil was ot 
Ibriau, bet (Quentin whe Was coming to 
thieel hier. 

Wiat should she do” 

They had not tuet since the night when 
he bad fluny the ring at her feet with such 
mcorchiituys c ’ 

Would speak lo ber, or pass her by ? 

r Kk and avoid hit ? 
. { ’ yo 
e® 
Dey i ~ 

Hie was not anuryv ; she need have ne fur- 

ther dread of bis quarrelling with Brian on 


ber account. 
The sudden relief the yir! 


too iwnuch for ber, 


felt was alinvost 
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She trembled froin head to foot, even the corner by the cluinp of hazel-trees, and 


while she tried to stnile at him. 

“Have you missed Florry 7" she said, as 
lightly as she could. “She has driven into 
Marybridge with Miss Durham 
your train."’ 

There was a lookin the young tnan's face 
which touched her to the quick, 

She thought he must have been ill. 

“When was Florry ever in time for any- 
thing?" he answered, 
lightness with tolerable success, 
the present instance I ain distinctly grateful 
for her lack of punctuality, since it has 
spared ine the ordeal of a drive with Laura 
Berham, and given ine the pleasure of a 
walk with you.” 

“I—I was not thinking of turning 
just yet,’’ Ninon stamuinered. ' 

It would not do, she had hastily remem- 
bered, for them to go back to the house to- 
gether. Would not Brian be persuaded 
then that her refusal to accompany Florry 


back 


had merely been a ruse to enable her to | 


meet Quentin thus alone—by appointinent. 

“But you will let me walk with you all 
the same?" Quentin said quickly. ‘Don't 
refuse ine that.’’ 

“"No—why should I refuse such a sitnple 
thing as that?’’ answered Ninon, still try- 
ing w speak lightly. 

“But you must be tired. 

“You had better goon to the house. I 
will be back hy the time Florry gets bome, 
to give you all some tea.” 

Phere wasa pause, Then Quentin said, 
his eyes tixed intently on the girl’s unhappy 
fuce 

“You mean that I must walk with you ?” 

“What nonsense!’ Ninon bezan; but he 
interrupted her alinost rudely. 

“You got iny letter ?”’ he asked. 





to meet | 


imitating Ninon’s | 
“Butin | 
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saw the two tall young figures standin 
| together against the fading sky and the dar 
boles of the elms. 

Quentin shook hands with both the men. 
Miss Masserene stood, as white as a sheet, 
| where he had left her, as he advanced a few 
ste pss to meet thein. 

Then he strolled on with the young 
| Squire, leaving Brian to walk back with 
Ninon, 

“Florry was late for the train,’’ she said, 
| trving to sinile, as Mr. Beaufoy joined her, 
‘und Quentin preferred to walk home.’ 

“So I see,’ answered Brian curtly. 
| ‘He bad the key of the gate, I suppose. I 
| remember he let ine into the park with it— 

once’ ’—hesitating. 
| “ut l was very much surprised to tneet 
| him here this evening.” 
| Silence on Mr. Beaufoy's part. 
| Ninon began to flush and tremble pite- 
| ously. 

“IT had a—a slight headache: and so I 
| thought [ would come out for half an hour 
| after I nad finished my letters——” 

“Pray spare me any further untruths, 
Ninon,” the young nan said gravely. “1 
was foolish enough to believe you when you 
assured ine that you had not written to 
Qluentin. 

“If it were not that Mr. Strong is daily 
expected, and that I am anxious about Tit 
tany, I sieuid refuse to Keep up the con- 
temptible farce in which you have involved 
ine for a Single moment longer. 

“You are absolutely uuworthy 
honest :nan’s belief.” 

She did not speak, but walked on slowly 
by his side, looking straight before her at 
the fading streak of yellow in the low gray 
sky. 


| 


of an 





**Yes,’’ she answered, looking helplessly | 
about her, as though hoping for soe one 
to rescue her trom her diletmina. 

“Yes, Iyotit, Quentin. I did not answer 
it because ’ | 

‘Because you had consented to what I 
asked "’ 

“No! she cried hastily. “Of course not! 
You had no right to ask it. I did not an- 
swer you because 

Aguin there was a pause. 

* Because,’ Quentin said, with a bitter 
siniletaking up her broken sentence—*be- 
cause Brian forbade you todo so,no doubt.’ 

She started, and the color rushed into her 
wan face. 

* Yos,"’ she adinitted that curtly ; ‘that 
was the reason.”’ 

He kept silence fora ® wimoments. The 
wind was rising,and blowing the leaves be- 
neath their feet into little drifts; the gray 
October dusk was closing about thei. 

“That reminds ime,’’ began Quentin again 
abruptiyv—*l have not yet offered you my 
congratulations on your engayevent to my 
brother.” 

Sie put out her hands with a sudden ges- 
ture, 

“Don't!” she eried, wincing. 

“It is not worth while.” 

“Not worth while?” 

He looked at ber curiously, but persisted. 
“Not worth while, when Brian is uiaster of | 
the Priory and the best match in the | 
county ? 

‘Tam afraid 1 behaved very badly when | 
I first heard the news; but you will adimit 
that it was rather unexpected, and you will 
allow ime now to offer you ny apologies.”’ 

“Oh, don’t, Quentin?’ sne said again im- 
ploringly. 

“Pray don't talk to me like that. 

“Can't we be friends? 

“Since you have come back, is it not a 











The wind was rising and blowing more 
keenly; with every gust that shook the 
branches, more dead leaves fell across the 
path. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘BARBARA GRAHAM,’”’ 


“TWICE MARRIED,’’ ‘‘ MABEL 


MAY,’ BTC., ETC. 


CHAPTER Y. 
LARA slept, alter soine wearisoine and 
bitter hours, calinly and deeply. 
Iter dreams even were undisturbed, 

She was rather living over again the past, 
the happy early past, than the later hours 
of her life. 

Hier first waking thought vas the happy 
one, “*Alwynne is: come.” 

Then ewne the dispiriting chill, the re- 
flection that he was no longer her Alwynne. 
Another claimed bitin; another had nearer 
rights to his interest, his care, his thoughts, 
bis attention. 

She was to 





be reserved and ecalin and 


| quiet—the unrestraint that was the chief 


charmof her intimacy with Alwynne was 
to be checked. 

She must act a part, and in thus acting 
inar her whole ature and create a talse iin- 
presston,. 


other, she could not but desire that 
should preserve a favorable opinion of his 
little playimate, 

She resolved to do her best; and rose with 
the pleasant eonsciousness that at new ele- 





sign that you have forgiven ine forany pain 
lL inay have caused you?” 

She held out a trembling little hand to 
hint; but he put it aside. 

“LT came baek,”’ he said, in a hard voice, 
“because | believed by your silence that 
you had consented to grant ny request.”’ 


*“No—no,”’ she said wretchedly. ‘low 
could 1? 
“I—I wanted to write and tell you that 


you tnust mot come, expecting that of me. 
But Brian forbade ime to write; and he—he 
has the right to forbid ime, 

“LT had to obey. 

“But, oh, Quentin, need you make it all 
harder for me than it is? 

“Heaven knows Tam bad enough, but I 
d> not quite deserve what you are thinking 
ol ine, 

It is too dreadful—it is alinost more than 
J can bear !"’ 

‘Tue tears had risen in her eyes as she 
stood Looking at him and letting her re- 
jeeted hand tall again by ner side. 

‘Tuis | who am to blame for coming,’ the 
young sellow answered. 

‘LT suppose, if I had a spark of manliness 
lett inoine, 1 should not be here, and I 
suould not have urged upon you a request 
wWaoich isso distastetul, 

“But you might bave sent me a line.’ 

‘1 could not,’’ she urged, a sob rising in 
ver Liroat, 

“Don't you see that I could not?” 

‘ ] see that there is nothing for it 
Like myself off again. 

‘Tau clearly in the way in my brother's 


use 


“| believe there is no train until to-mor- | 


row; but I »> to the inn. 


CALL gre 


] ) . ul i s Tp thiap} 
vou think that I can bear to know th 
T who am driv ingg you away? 

Her fair stricken tace was lifted to his in 
the dusky light, as if trying to read there 
some sign of relenting, her hands clinging 
to him. 

At that most unlucky moment Mr. Beau- 
foy and one of his guests, having aisc 


r if 
“aL 61L 1S 


adopted the suort cut across (Le park turned | 





but to | 


nent, a new excitement had entered her 
| Inonotonous life, 

| <Asshe usually was lite in the mornings, 
| she could not make ber appearance before 
| the accustomed hour, lest she should ineur 
| the taunt of seeking Alwynne, whom she 
| saw outon the lawn beiore she was dressed. 
| And when she did tnake her appearance, 
| she found no one in the breakfast-room but 
| her step-mother, who appeared to be in one 
of her sullen, taciturn moods, and voueh- 





Iiven if he were to be the husband of an- | 
he | 





“It you are dull, you can gv into the 
park. 

“We expect a friend of Mr. Compton's to- 
day to dine. 

“Perhaps that may compensate for his 
being beyond your reach. 

**You inay find the friend inore available 
than your old playmate, as you call him.” 

The latter portion of Mrs, Nugent’s speech 
was evidently intended to annoy Clara upon 
a point about which she felt most acutely, 
and Clara deterinined that it should fail. 

“Certainly, namma, 

“Any friend of Alwynne’s will be wel- 
come, 

‘meanwhile I will go and gather some of 
the ferns he used to be so fond of.”’ 

And Clara carelessly left the room, and, 
taking her hat from the hall, wandered into 
the park. 

- She came to the rich fernery that was 
partly natural, partly artificial, in a remote 
portion of tbe park, and, leaning her head 
on the ivy-covered trunk of a tree, fell into 
a reverie. 

The air was hazy with summer warmth, 
and the huin of insects, the busy twitter of 
the birds, the distant lowing of the herds, 
all tended to compose the fevered brain, 
and she sank unconsciously into a doze. 

How long it lasted she could not tell. But 
on waking she found nerself covered by an 
Indian tiger-sskin that she supposed inust 
belong to Alwynne. 

A paper lay beside her, with a spirited 
sketch of hersel! lying among the ferns, 
and a favorite dog gazing cunningly at her 
from among the pines. 

Evidently Alwynne had sought ber, and 
had watched over her; but why he did not 
wake her she could not imagine; and Clara 
took her way home with mingled feelings 
ot gratification and disapgsointinent. Order- 
ing a glass of wine and a biscuit to be 
brought to her, she sought her own sitting- 
room, for she found, to her surprise, that 
she had been out for some hours, and that 
luncheon had already been served. 

Clara determined not to deserve so ill of 
Alwynne’s regard as to waste her hours in 
idle and fruitless regrets; and, resolutely 
setting to work on a long-delayed task, she 
commenced the arrangement of a large old- 
fashioned oak cabinet which contained all 
her treasures. 

The said treasures consisted chiefly ot 
childish relics and girlish souvenirs, but 
they were beyond price to the orphan; and 
the tall cabinet had been her father’s, and, 
us such, was very dear to her. 

She was standing on a stool, rummaging 
the uppermost shelf by way of beyinning 
her task methodically, when a voice was 
heard behind her— 

“May I come in?” 

She started, and nearly fell from her ele- 


‘vated position, as she saw Alwynne stand- 


ing in the doorway. 

A bright weleoine rose to her lips, but the 
next moment she remembered her resolve, 
and, stepping down, she said, quietly— 

“Certainly, if you please; but I am ina 
very untidy state to receive visitors. 

“Twas just beginning a regular rearrange- 
ment of my treasures, 

‘Had you a pleasant ride this morning?” 

He evidently saw her altered manner, 
and with an odd look gazed in her face; but 
her eves were lowered, so he could not read 
their expression. 

At iast he seeined to remember that she 
had asked him a question, and he replied, 
abruptly— 

“No, uct at all.”’ 

Clara looked up wonderingly, and nearly 
forgot her resolve in her surprise at the 
bland reply. 

“You never ride,”’ he said.—*No,”’ 

“You do not like riding, I suppose ?”’ 

“Yes, Iam very tond of it, but Mrs. Nu- 
gent thinks the exercise too violent for me; 
so Il gave it up. 

“Eleanor rides my horse.’ 

“Tt riding is supposed to be bad for your 
health, are not painting and drawing 


| worse ?"? he asked, glancing at an easel and 


| wafed but a bare “good imorning’ when 
| Clara entered, and seated herself at the | 
| table. 


The girl was too proud to ask questions, 
and contented herself with looking about 
her, and drawing her own inferences while 
breaktasting, or pretending to breaktast. 


place, So she Knew that her step-sister had 
gone out. 

Alwynne’s hat was absent from the hall, 
and the marks of liorses’ leet were observa- 
ble in the ecarriuro drive, on which the 
breakfast-room looked. 





galloping at the moment over the wide 

| stretch ot country before her, and she longed 

| to be with them on that fair, bright suiiiiiei 

morning. 

| “What horse did Alwynne take?" she 

asked, suddenly. 

Mrs. Nuyent started at the abrupt ques- 

tion. 

“Mr. Compton had his own. 
“Two horses arrived last 

| beautitul Arab, for a lady.”’ 

‘Then he intends to stay for some time.’’ 

**] have not tinned his visit. 


night—one a 


“Hie is welcome fo your father’s sak«e 
weniy ! . a 
Clara, prov ; 
was stirred. 
“Shoe is usually later than [ am.’ 
“Mr. Compton asked her to ride last 


| night. 
| **Or course she could not refuse. 


Mleaior’s littl dog was net in his usual | 


| 
| 


drawing-table and 
wall. 

“T do neither now. 

“Such accou:plishiments 
gerous.”’ 

**You bave books, I see,"’ he said, glance. 
ing at a well-filled book-case. 

“Yes; I amallowed as many as I like. 
They keep me quict; and a girl of literary 
tastes is not cared for or adimured except by 
a few old people.” 

*T see you avail yourself of the liberty. 
Here are books in four languages, a good 


soime sketches on the 


are voted dan- 


| sprinkling of ancient classics, and modern 


“Pray, Clara, du not tet envy make you | 


tirieal 
“Noting is so odious 


| @A 


L things that I 


t ; |; Works of poetry and history. 
Clava felt tolerably certain that they were | 


‘Does the literary young lady enjoy So- 
phocles as well as Sebiller ?’’ 

‘Papa liked one, Mrs. Nugent hates me 
to read the other, so I read both.’ 

She tried to speak calmly and with digni- 
ty, but Alwynne laughed outright, and so 
infectiously that Clara could hardly help 
joining him. 


“I beg your pardon, Clara; but that 
speech was so like those of my little wilful 
pet of old that it was irresistible. Now 
proceed, and let ine help you.” 


“Lam only making room for new treas- 
ures byputting the old on the upper shelves. 
You can help ine by handing them up, for 

ne | p and dowr nd Al 


K S pped [or aray ft rel r 
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( ra, wbata hwoaraer you are 
imed. 
‘‘ijere are the little Hindoo images I sent 
you years since. 
“I thought they had 
original dust long ago.”’ 
ihe girl laughed constrainedly. 


returned to their 


‘Ah, I have not had so imany gifts since | 








papa died that I should wish to part with | 


hold sacred because he had 


seen and liked thein,’’ she said, the tears 
springing to her eyes. 

Alwynne did not appear to notice them, 
but began humming, and then broke off to 
ask— 

“What do you keep in ali these little 
drawers ? 

‘*May I look ?”’ 

“Certainly ; I have no secrets. There—] 
ain going to arrange these shells myself; 
they are too minute for masculine fingers 
or patience.” 

or some ininutes there was silence. 
Clara appeared absorbed in her shells, and 
Alwynne was opens drawer after drawer, 
humming soltly to himself, and carefully 
replacing the contents with a neat and quiet 
order that improved what he toutbed. A 
half-stifled exclamation made Clara start 
and look up. 

A secret drawer—one that she believed 
closed to all but herself—stood open, and 
Alwynoe was gazing $0 intently at its con- 
tents that he scarcely observed his com- 
panion. 

They were very simple and few—a small 
silver-mounted whip, a cluster of rich, 
black, glossy curls, and a picture of a hand- 
soine Spanish boy were all that the inmost 
repository of the cabinet contained. 

Clara stood paralyzed for an instant; then 
she sprang from her pedestal, shut the door 
of the cabinet with a crash, and stood before 
it - and shivering with a deeper emotion 
still than the anger that flashed from her 
eyes. 

“How dare you open that drawer, Al- 
wynne? * 

“T will never forgive you.”’ 

The expression of the face strange and 
excited ; Alwynne gazed at it with eyes full 
of anxious inquiry rather than of sorrow or 
resentment. 

‘‘You told me to look where I liked. [ 
knew well the hidden spring, which your 
father showed me long before you could 
have known it. 

‘*How could I imagine there was a secret 
when you said there was none ?”’ 

“T forgot you knew the cabinet,’’ she said, 
hurriedly ; ‘it was ny tault, and I am pun- 
ished. 

“Please go away, and say nothing to Mrs. 
Nugent or Eleanor; and—and don’t think 
about ime any nore. 

“There, there—please go away; 1 don’t 
want the misery of questions, 

“Leave me, Alwynne—leave me, and 
never come near me alone again.’’ 

Clara could not recover herself; she felt 
that she had betrayed a secret that she 
would have died to conceal, at least since 
the events of the last twenty-four hours, 
But he did not go; he stood looking at the 
passionate face, the clenched fingefs, with 
a grave seriousness in his face. 

“Clara, dear Clara, what does all this 
mean? 

“You are troubled ; I entreat you to con- 
fide in me. 

‘“‘Believe me, I will not betray your trust. 
Am I not your childbood’s brother, your 
parents’ cherished, adopted son ? 

“Have you learned distrust among the 
other lessons of your sad lifte—distrust of 
me, Clara?’ : 

But the girl was too deeply moved to be 
amenable to such soothing. 

Only one thought possessed her; Alwynne 
—-the promised husbana of another—had 
divined her secret,and she must be degraded 
in his eyes. 

She would not accept his pity—at least 
she had net sunk so low as that. 

“Tam weak and nervous,” she said, try- 
ing to rally her energies. 

“Please leave ine, Alwynne; I shall re- 
cover When left alone. 

“The dressing-bell will ring directly; you 
will only bring fresh misery on me if you 
remain.” 

Hie gave one more sad, gentle glance at 
the girl as she flung berself on ter couch 
and hid her face with a passionate abandon- 
ment that he could searcely comprehend, 
and then he left the room quietly. 

Presently Clara :evod up and walkcd to 
the mirror, 

Her face was white, and her eyes looked 
unusually bright and sparkling—perbaps 
from contrast with the colorless skin; ber 
hair hung loosely round her face, adding to 
its worn aspect. 

“He said that she was beautiful,” she 
thought; “certainly she can have no rival 
in this white, plain face ;** and with a cold 
sinile she turned from the wilette table anid 
rang her bell. 

The tnaid was one chosen by the step- 
mother, and by no means # favorite with 
her young mistress. 

But Clara generally allowed her to dress 
her as she pleased, and her wardrobe wis 
as yet not so well filled as to need muci 
deliberation in choice of attire. But ne ‘v 
Clara’s mind changed. 

She would at least show Alwynne that 
her claims were not so utterly despicabl:. 
She would display some taste, if not beauty. 
in the eyes of her scorntul stepsister anc 
cruel guardian, and no depression of spiii.~ 
or ghastly paleness should betray how 
deeply she was suffering. : 

She chose a black silk dress, triusmie«i 
with rich soft lace, and douned as her s 


” 


ornainent the larye pearl brooch and e 
rings that Alwynne had brought her | 

H iS parted back fromn the 
and va in sok, gi IMS folds bel 
the ears, frou: which one or two wavy 
tresses escapi in irrepressible curls. Her 


cheeks were siill somewhat pale, but th« 
style of dress adopted accorded with the 
intellectual, thoughtful expression that st 
on the girlish features. 

The glow of youth, the fire which blaze: 
from the eyes and mobile lips were zone, 
Sut in its place was the tasteful retine.nwent, 
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the thoughtful intellect, of the highest type 
of woman. 

She descended to the hall. 

Eleanor, dressed in a rich rose-colored 
silk, with aset of pearls on her neck and 
arins, was preceding her to the drawing- 
room. 

Clara drew back slightly and watched her 
enter. 

Alwynne was talking busily with a 
strange gentleman, but instantly turned as 
the rustle of her dress was heard, and met 
her with a kind inquiry as to ber recovery 
from the tatigue of the ride, 

Clara quietly stole irto the rooin and ob- 
served the stranger guest with an interest 
that could arise only from his connection 
with Alwynne. 

He was soinewhat older than Alwynne— 
grave and calin, alinost cold, in aspect and 
inanner. 

His face was not handsome. 

There was a worn look on the features, a 
thoughtful, almost anxious, expression in 
the deep-set eyes that was scarcely consist- 
ent with any physical attraction. And vet 
Clara was drawn towards hii by a tascina- 
tion far more powertul than beautv. She 
instinctively recognized the indications of a 
kindly heart, a powerful intellect, and an 
earnest life in those so;new bat irregular and 
sharpened features, 

And, as his glance rested on her with an 
expression of extreme and powertul interess 
—she did not shrink from it as she would 
have done from the gaze of a_ perfect 
stranger. 

Alwynne’s eyes seeined to follow his. He 
hastily advanced to Clara, and presented 
his friend to her as “Doctor Fairfax, the 
brotner of tae lady who saved iny lile in 
India,”’ int-oducing her to him as “My early 
ylayinate and adopted sister, Miss Clara 
Nugent.’’ 

The next instant the dinner bell rang,and 
Doctor Fairfax took Clarain to dinner, while 
a middle-aged friend of the family,who was 
invited,escorted Mrs. Nuygent,and Alwyune 
took Eleanor. 

Clara watched the manner of the two to 
each other. 

Itappeared to her that there was a new 
and excellent understanding between both 
of them. 

She looked at her companion. Would 
Doctor Fairfax be content for his sister to 
be even temporarily overlooked for a beau- 
tiful girl like Eleanor? 

But his face was untnoved ; he appeared 
to find amusement and pleasure in ‘‘draw- 
ey his new acquaintance. 

@ seemed instinctively to 
Clara was fondof books, and soon managed 
to engage her in so animated and interest- 
ing @ conversation that for the time she tor- 
got ber ~~ ani was talking witha free- 
doin and cordiality that she could have 
scurcely believed possible with a stranger. 

Alwynne’s eyes were not turned in the 
direction of Ciara, nor did be address a 
wordto the young girl—indeed it seemed 
asif he had no interest in ber dialogue 
with Doctor Fairfax. 

But a slight incident in the middle of the 
dessert altered her opiniom 

Clara was speaking of some book tothe 
Doctor, and paused tor its name. 

Alwynne suddenly turned and supplied 

t. 

‘*] scarcely ever heard you talk so much 
before, Clara; Fairfax, you have imanaged 
to touch the magic spring.” 

The words were unlucky, for they re- 
called the occurence of the afternoon, and 
Clara gave an involuntary shiver and her 
expression chanyed. 

Doctor Fairfax noticed it, and the next 
minute he had addressed a question to 
Eleanor across the table about so:ne new 
“nom, of acopy of which he had ciugita 
glimpse on the piano before dinner. 

“Ah, it is very sad; Iam told the com- 
poser is gone imad,”’ said Eleanor,carelessly. 

Aguin a cold shiver came over Clara’s 
fraine. 

* How was it,” asked Alwynne—‘ froin 
any special cause, Miss Le (rrande?’’ 

“Oh, 1 suppose it was due to woo much 
study, or perhaps some sudden diss ppoint- 
inent,’’ observed the third puest, Mr. Nor- 
nan, quietly. 

Alwynne turned to the gentleinan,as Clara 
thought with a look of warning which he 
scarcely understood ; but it stopped hii 
suddenly, and Clara gazed inquiringly into 
the countenaneces around her. 

A terrible ilea seized her. 

Alwynpe inust bave some reason for his 
glance. 

She recalled his long talk with her 
mother on the previous evening, and bis 
earnest, anxious examination of herself on 
the afternoon wien she bad been sv wildly 
agitated. 

Could it be that she was in any danger,or 
that some horrible (ate was in store for her? 


Her stranze sensations, the flutterings of | 


her heart, the faintness, tue wild, eager ex- 
Citement that fevered her brain—were ali 
these signs of incipient insanity ? 

Sbe had heard tiat her unetner died of 
heart-disease,and nad al wavs attributed her 
own ill-health, mental and bodily, to the 
B4aine Cause. 

Now a new dread seized Clara. Shethen 
turned to her coinpanion, while tie others 
were engaged in an animated conversation 
about authors and publishers, and asked 

n abrupt 
iPOUn i f 
that she turned nervously a ' } 
But Doctor Fairfax was on his guird. 

“Allow ine & forget ny profession, Miss 
Nugent, and defera reply till 4 nore fining 
ti:me.”’ 

She listened to her kind neighbor with 
an absent yet grateful attention, 


guess that 1 





She saw that he watched her,and the con- 
sciousness tuade her still nore nervous. 
Her replies were tewand wide of the 
mark. 
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| Till the morning I can give no further 
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| opinion,” 


The sudden thrill of animation and ready | 


interchange of thought which Doetor Fair- 
| fax had admired were gone as if by some 
evil sorcery, and the pale, nervous, silent 
| Ciara of a few hours remained. 
|; She was searcely aware of the change. 
| She could hardly realize how peculiar her 
inanner must appear to those who could 
not understand the inner workings of her 
mind. 

She only knew that a buzz of conver- 
sation was sounding in her ears, and that 
Doctor Fairfax, after one or two attempts, 
had ceased to speak to her. 

Then she saw that her step-mother was 
rising, and Mr. Norman was apologising 
for taking a hurried leave, and soon after,as 
it in adreain,she found herself in the draw- 
ing-room with Mrs. Nugent and Eleanor. 

She scarcely knew what she was doing. 

‘The idea that possessed her was fast gain- 
ing hold on her mind, and coloring every 
object round her. 

ler excitable nature, her fits of passion- 
ate feeling and resentinent, her delicate 
nerves—all were proofs that soine secret 
mischief existed. 

She involuntarily strolled on, until the 
sound of voiceswarned her that she was near 
the dining-room, 

It was Alwynne who spoke. 

Clara was no eavesdropper, but she heard 
her own name, and she could not resist the 
teinptation to listen. 

‘Fairfax, you have seen her now—tell ine 
what you really think.”’ 

“Whom? Miss Le Grande ? What would 
Lina say ?”’ 

‘“‘Nonsense! 
Clara Nugent.”’ 

“Weli, what sort of thoughts do you wish 
me to reveal at your bidding—whether she 
is aS attractive as her step-sister or iny own 
pet Lina?” 

“No,’’ was the brief reply ; I can decide 
that myself. 1 inean as to iny danger to— 
to her health.’’ 

“She is very delicate and excitable ; that 
is all I can say at present.” 

“Can you save her?” 
“IT will do.my best. 
hereditary.”’ 

“TI fear so. 
that - 

But here his voice sank $0 low that Clara 
could not catch the words, 

“Any others?’ asked 
calinly. 

“Not that I am aware of; but for her 
mother’s sake--tor the sake of the promise 
which I told you of long sinee-I am bound 
to wait till it is decided by undoubted testi- 
mony. 

“Fairfax, you will not fail me? 

“You know how much depends on it. 
Till I bave ascertained tis, I cannot——dare 
not seek my happiness. 

“At present Iam searcely master of iny- 
self, and must trustto your observations 
and judgiment rather than my own.” 

“IT willingly devote myself to the little 
heiress and hersyinptoms. But) you must 
arrange tnatters with her step-imotier. 

“IT saw ber took at us at dinner, when we 
were speaking, with a not very amiable ex- 
pression.”’ 

“On,I will take care of all that; but stand 
my friend in the case, 

“If IT were not hampered by my proiise, 
I should not care, but act as iy own de- 
sires protipt, and send at once for your 
father and Lina to complete tiatters.”’ 

Clara waited to hear ne more. Her dis- 
| tress was complete. 

She,the envied heiress of Temple Nu- 
gent, young, pretty, and rich, was the tiost 
wretched of buiman beings. 

She searcely knew how she left the ter- 
race, Or in What way she reached her rooi, 
but when once in its shelter she awoke to a 
full sense Of ber misery. 

Alwynne believed her tad, ill, dying! 

He was restrained by bis prowiuse to her 
mother from abandoning ber to her fate, 
| froin hastening to bis bride-eleet, and con. 
| Suinimating his happiness. 

} It was not that he eared for her. 

No, it was only pity chained him to her 
side—it was only his) given word Induced 
hit to sacrifice hisown hopes to ber ser- 
vice. 

And she—poor Clara—what a fate was re- 
served ior her—aun early grave ora living 
deatia ! 


You know whoin | tnean— 


But tell ine if it is 


Her mother confided to me 





Doctor Fairfax, 





| 





laughter seemed tg issue from the walls 
' and portraits ull she sank at last into a 
|} swoon which rendered her 
everything. 
| Thus she laytill tea was served, when 
Alwynne and Doctor Fairlax inquired tor 
| the ‘young heiress, and a servant was de- 
| spatchbed toinquire the reason of ber ab- 
sence. 
Marie found her young lady unconscious, 
and at once gave an alarin. 
Nothing could be tore charming than 
Mrs. Nugent’sanxious distress for ber step 
daughter. 


Nothing could equal the weal with whieh 
all the dire ! Fuirtax were 
carried out 1 the fervor of 
the step n for bis 

It is a we 
Nuygent,’’ pronounced the D ir, wh ‘ 


had lett the sick-room. 
“Extreme yentieness and care, and corn- 

| plete absence of the least 
| essential to iny patient in her present state, 


And he moved towards the library where | 
Alwynne was awaiting vin. 

“It is a serious case, Compton. Mra. Nu- 
gent’s heart is very sensitive, and her brain 
feverish and excited, and yetall may be 
well, with good care and attention. 

“Without them, I will not give mnuch for 
the poor girl's chaner."” And he left Al- 
wynne to prepare from Mra. Nugent's chest 


Meanwhile the volatile Marie had chosen 


, Some mInedicine for his patient. 
| 





| Clara when 





Her brain reeled, visions danced before her | 
eves, voices whispered in ber ears,inocking | 


Insensible to 


agitation, are | 





to feel 80 nervous “at being alone with Miss | 
she was crazy’ that she had 
begged Mrs. Nugent's maid to keep her 
company for an hour or two while the other 
servants were eating their supper. 

The two were talking in’ low whispers ; 


_ but Clara, presumed to be unconscious of 
; all that was passing near her, could distin- 


guish nearly every word of the dialogue 
arried on in the room adjoining the one in 
which she lay. 

“Well, all I say,” observed Mrs. Nugent's 
maid, * is, that it isa pity she does not go 
altogether and leave the property to those 
who can enjoy it, for it's plain she will al- 
ways be a poors ckly thing,even if she gets 
over this. 

“Now Miss Eleanor's 
young lady.” 

“What do yon mean, Ann?” inquired 
Marie. “It toakes no cdifference to Miss | 
Eleanor, does it, whether Miss Clara lives or | 
dies ? 

“She's not the same blood anv way.’”’ 
“Very true, Marie; but then, you see, 
there ure many waysof mnanaging these | 
inatters, and it was not likely a clever 
woman like my mistress would not look 
out for the future where a delicate creature 
like Miss Clara was the only bar, as you 

nay say, to herself and Miss Eleanor. 

“Why, the mother struggled almost be- 
tween life and death, and Mrs, Nugent's 
brother went something wrong inthe head. 
Be that as it may, however, miv iistress 
got Mr. Nugent to puta codicil, T think they 
call it, tothe will in whieh the property 
was Jett to Miss Eleanor in case of Miss 
Clara dying unmarried, or before sho was 
twenty-one, 

“And so, you see, I think it shows great | 
goodness on ny lady's part to have been so 
careful of her; for poodness knows she was 
never without a doctor, and never allowed 
to put her foot on the damp grass, or to get 
on a horse, or anything that might have 
killed her and made Miss Eleanor an heir- 
ess. Itis a hundred chances to one whether 
he girl lives and keeps her senses,” 

A summons from Mrs. Nugent broke off 
the dialogue, but Clara had heard enough. 
Sie was doomed, worse than all, had been 
doomed from ehildhood—dooimned from the 
hereditary curse of her race, and still more 
from the cruel and deliberate ialice of 
others. 

The girl felt like one in a nightmare. 

She had no power to nove or speak; nor 
could she realise the revelation that had 
been made, 

An icy numbness seemed to bind every 
litnb, and her brain and nerves weroina 
state of unnatural tension that deprived 
her of all power to think or express her 
thoughts rationally and consecutively. 

Was it really at hand? 

Was sho going mad? 

Were these strange feelings syinptormns of 
a coming paroxysin ? 

Such were the ideas that flitted through 
the sufferer’s fevered brain as she lay inthe 
lonely chamber, with all those maddening 
words in her ears. 

Presently the door opened, and Mrs. Nu- 
gent ent ‘red the room and approached 
Clara's bedside. 

‘Clara, dear, drink this; 
has prepared it for vou.” 
There was no rej ly. 

her. 

“Clara,dear ehiid,”’ she tnurnmiured,in her 
softest tones, will you uot drink vour medi- 
cine? Doetor Fairfax says it will do vou so 
much good.’ 

A shiver, aslight nent of the eye 
lidds was the oily sion olf life. 

Mrs. Nusent held the gl 
lips, and a few drops passed t 

-only afew drops, tora hand was laid on 
the ladyv'sarin Wiiel tnade her give a yell 
thisat would have stirred one lurinore losen 
Biblethan Clara. 

“Not yet, macane, 

“T will not have my patient disturbed so 
unceremoniousiyv,aud, besides,the medicine 
will searcely avail in that manner.” 

It was Doctor Fairfax who spoke. Mrs. 
Nugent yazed eagerly, strangely up at his 
face, but she could ree! nothing therein, 

“It was vour direction, Doctor Fairtax,”’ 
she said, slowly, wile Clara's eves opened 
and wanders d from ber to the physictan iin 


Jeriseuit 


another sort of | 


Doctor Fairfax 


The ludly bent over 


move 


iss to the yiris 


hrough t 


eriba 


feverish bew1! 
“Yes, but the dose 
immediately. 
“ALL things considered, T think it will be 
better for vou to retire and leave Miss Nu- 
gent in my care. 
“T will give her the inedicinge at the right 
before morning a filand proper 


“was not to be given 


time, and 
nurse will be here. 
Mrs. Nugent's eyes flashed angrily. 


“f do not understand you, Doctor Fair 
fax 
“These are strange liberties t 
4 4 i 
a 
Lite. 
“Astothe freedomn I atin tak ir 


house, I divide that responsibility with Mr. 
Compton, who is himself goue in quest of 


| OWN consmence 





a nurse who understands such cases as this 
young lady's better than you seem to do. 

“Ot course you are in a measure responsi- 
ble to her — as well as to your 

for every tneans being taken 
for her recovery.”’ 

The tirtn tone, the meaning look, recalled 
the agitated woman to herself. 

“Certainly; and, if needtul, I am willing 
to waive iny rights for her sake, retnetn- 
ber ;" and the lady drew herself up haugh- 
tily. 

“IT quite understand you, madame. And 
now please to leave me with tiny patient ; 
and T should prefer that one of the ander- 
servants, whom Miss Nugent seldom sees, 
should be sent to assist ine till the nurse 
arrives. It will be better for you just at 
present to see no face that she is accustomed 
to,” 

Presently Clara moaned strangely, and 
then moved feebly and with difficulty in 
her bed. 

Iler lips quivered and a faint sound came 
from them, but no audible word. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
+ —- « 


Scientific and Usetul. 


Skin-Grarrina.—In the operation 
known as. skin-grafting, a doctor of Paris 
recently used at the saine time grafts from 
the abdomen of a rabbit and skin from the 
forearm of aiman. The skin from the rab- 
bit gave inuch the better results, as it read- 
ilv adhered and grow, while the other did 
not. Three months after the operation the 
healing of the sore had continued to pro- 
gress favorably, and the engrafted skin 
showed no trace of its orizin, 

Mining LAMP.—Asthe Davy Lamp in 
inining is not sure, a really safe mining- 
lainp secins just now to be a thing anal. 
Whether electricity will answer all the re- 
quirements of aminer’s work or not, it le 
very certain that along time must elapse 
before the cleetric light, even if suited t 
the purpose, can be installed in colleries 





| The lainp required must give a good light 


Inust be portable,and more than all,to meet 
with universal attention, it tnust be cheap 
and simple, 

Waste MATERIALS.—At various iron- 
works in Seotland experiments on different 
scales have been tnade in connection with 
the surelting process, with a view to utiliz 
ing the waste gases before burning thern, 
by extracting the tar and aminonia whieh 
were found to be present in the gases of all 
blast-turnaces where coal was used as fuel; 
and after much labor and nuimerous ex- 
periments, several firins have successfully 
solved the problem, in practical form,of ex- 
tracting che tar and amtuoula, as subsidiary 
products, from their blast-furnaces without 
inthe slightest degree disturbing the pro- 
cess of sinelting. 

MARTHQUAKES.—The inotion of heavy 
bodics like railway trains shakes the earth 
for considerable distances, and observation 
of such facts is gradually wiving rise to the 
belief that the force necessary to produce 
earthquake shocks has been over-estimated. 
A delieate apparatus, recently invented, 
showed quite strony vibrations on the pass- 
ing of an expresstrain a third of a mile 
away, and like effects were observed even 
at somewhat yreater distances. <A percept- 
ible vibration was transinitted through the 
ground whenever a stone was struck by the 
wheels of a one-horse vehicle passing at a 
distance of 400 or 500 feet. 

———_ © 


Farm and ‘Barden. 


Sensitive Jaws. 
sensitive than others in the upper jaw, and 
will not goupon the steel baror snaffle up- 
per-jaw bit. In such cases have a bit es 
of plain round leather, the usual size of the 
Upper jaw bit. 


Sore horses are more 


SMALE AND LAhar.—An withority says 
that Sinallor tnoderate plantations of fruit 
r selling im tnarket are nearly always 


titable, if well inanayzed, than great 


more per 


areas, Which can rarely be attended to in 
the best manner, 

Pounrrnry.—Fowls often take cold at this 
titne of Veur. The sudden changes the 


Ani‘nals alrout the 
that 
hecessary 


weather affeet domesti 


c 
astheir owners. Dry quarters, 


Siitrie’ 
admit no draughts of wind, are 
ty protect the low!s. 


Proioe Trers.—A truit-grower placed to- 
baceo-ster.s around the trunks of peacao 
trees, and there is not the Slisttest sigu ofa 
borer in any of the trees so treated. Ile set 
Lire Stews around the buttsof the trees, and 
tied them atthe top. It heeps off rabbits 
as Well lu winter. 

Ifeaves.—If vou wantto have no trou- 
ble with beaves in Vvour horses be sure that 


thev ace fed no dusty and dirty hav, which 
Iw ilies pet ite Source Of this a ovanee, (or- 
‘ irv clean bay can always be fed with 
safety prope cut t neistene |) and 
tiixed with x imd y but to feed the 
titisty or dirty s 415 ‘ uridus. Cle 
: wing t - i! » crutuble, often 
af v ‘ slorauy and stwuld 
Creer tive pres usiy 
‘ vht when chany Z ed 
rae stare uw ' id 
+ Dr — se 
{ seul 
il i wive 1 
feed occasionally. It v L | 


and keep them in @a healthy condition, 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
Raise Clubs for t for the Coming Year. 


A GRAND OFFER! 


AiCopy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gle orinclubs. 





“A BLACK VEIL.” 

Under the above title we begin 1n this is- 
sue of Tue Post, a new and absorbing 
serial. It is by the author of from ‘‘Gloom 
to Sunlight,’’ ‘‘Weaker Than a Woman,’ 
ete., and equals, if it does not surpass, 
those charming stories in interest. We feel 
sure our readers will agree with us that it is 


one of the very best that bas ever emanated 


from the pen of this fascinating writer. 
a 

THE SEASON OF SPRING. 
When the dance of the hours brings back 
the happy smile of spring, the buried dead 
is born again in the life glance of*the sun. 
Germs which perished to the eye within the 
cold breast of the earth, start up with joy 
inthe bright realm of day. The golden 
line is drawn between winter and summer. 





Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oll-Patnting of which our Premium ts 
an exact copy seld for $15,000, and to-day graces the | 
walis of the finest private gallery in America. It is | 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers | 
more than five hundred square inches. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- | 
ing produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, make 
ita veritable transeript from life, and it combines in 
iteeif all the beautiful coloring of the oll palnting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with | 
the naturalness of the photograph. The most delli- 
cate details of color and expression are brought out 
with startling vividness, and onty on the closest ex- 
amination is the mind satisfied that itis not a photo- 
«raph colored by hand, 

As to THE VostT, therejare few in this country, or | 
any other country, who are not familiar with it Es- | 
tablished in 1821, it is the oldest paper of its kind ip | 
America, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized asthe Leading Literary and Family Jour- | 
nalin the United States For the coming vear we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fletion 

A record of sixty years of continuous publleation 
proves its worth and popularity, THk Post has never 
missed an issue, Ite Fietlon is of the highest order 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. Itis perfectly free from the degradiygg and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-called 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the | 
money, and of a better class, than any other publiea- 
thon in the world, Each volume contains, in addl- 
tion to its well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories. Every number ts re- 
plete with useful Information and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Biography, An- 
ecdotes, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Setence, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Fesays, Remarkable 
Events, New Luventions, Curlous Ceremonies, Re- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete reportot all the lat- 
est Fashions, aswellasallthe novelties in) Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest luformation relating to 
all matters of personal and home adornment, and do- 
mestic matters. Tothe people everywhere it) will 
prove one of the vest, most tustructive, reliable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes, 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including aCopy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


CLUBS. 


‘Presenting the Bride’ 








QZropies one year | and 


to each).. WTYTTITITITIC TTL TT Tie $ 350 
3 copies one year we aie -- 500 
4 coples one vear oF [= 6 00 
4K copies one year ° dd . xO 

‘ 


10 coples one year ‘ si 15 Oo 

Deopies one yvear al 2 
B@~ An extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 

to a person sending aclub of tive or more, 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 





ing the year | 


Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be | 
added to cach subscription, to pay | 
postage aud packing on the pic- | 
ture. 

The Promtum cannot be purchased by itself; it can 
onaw be obtained tn connection with THE Post. Ouly 
one premium will be sent with each subseription. 
Where a second premium ts desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be sent, 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up eclabs will be in the Held as early as possi- 
bie, aud make large additions to theirlists. Gur 
prices to club subscribers are so low that if the matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
class literary paper will hesitate to subseribe at once, 
and thauk the getter-up of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice, Remember, the getter-up of a 
club of five or more gets not only the Premium Oleo- 
graph, “‘PRESENTING THE Bribe,’ free for lis 
trouble, but a copy of the paper also 





How to Kemit. 
Payment for THe Posr when sent by mail should 
be iu Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
obtammable, send the money in a reg- | 





oeiltivet Is 


istered letter, Every postmaster in the country ts 
required to register letters when requested, Fail- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ler rdering ‘ will adwise us of the fact, and 
wi ‘ ‘ b ‘ rder 

qhange of Addresaa. 
piease give ‘ ’ | I 4 v4 as ft 


present address 
| 
Te Correspondents. | 
In every case send us your full name and address | 
if you wish an auswer. If the information desired ts 
pot of general interest, so that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal eard or stamp for reply by wall 
Address all letters to 
2HME SATURDAY EV ENING POST. 
(Lock Box ’.) 736 Sausom &t., Phiia., Pa, | 


_the flowers, and the 


| air which delight in the spring; it 


Behind all is blackness, darkness, and dis- 
solution. Before is hope and soft airs, and 
sweet season of 
hay; and people will cross the fields read- 
ing, or walking with one another; and in- 
stead of the rain that soaks death into the 
heart uf green things, will be the rain which 
| drink with delight; and there will be 
sleep on the grass at midday, and early ris- 
ing in the mornings, and long moonlight 
evenings. 

If spring came but once in a century, or 
burst forth with the sound of earthquake, 
and not in silence, what wonder and expec- 
tations there would be in all hearts to be 
hold the miraculous change! But now the 
silent succession suggests nothing but ne- 
cessity. To most men only cessation of the 
miracle would be miraculous, and the per- 
petual exercise of God's power seems less 
wonderful than its withdrawal would be. 

Yet it is not the multiplicity of tints, the 
balminess of the 
is the 
spirit of hope, the prophecy of happy days 
to come; the endless variety of nature, the 
presentiments of eternal flowers) which 
never shall fade, and sympathy with the 
blessedness of the ever-developing world. 

It is atime full of sweet days and roses, 
and boxes full of compacted sweets, when 
every brake finds its note, and sunshine 
smiles in every flower. Like an omnipotent 
Raphael, it stands out of doors and covers 
every spot with pictyres The spirit of the 
time is dressed. Her robe-folds are varic- 
gated valleys, her breast-bouquet is made of 
gardens, and her blush is a vernal even- 


gladness of tone, or the 


ing. 

But after all, it is only the year repeating 
its old story over again. We are coming 
once more toits most charming chapter. 
The violets are as its inscriptions and _ its 
vignettes. And we cannot but feel it is one 
of God's blessings that it always makes a 
pleasant impression on us when we again 
open at these pages of the book of life. 

me —- 
SANCTUM CHAT. 

ONE physician at Urbana, Ohio, said that 
another had killed a small-pox patient by 
mistaking the disease for measles. The re- 
tort was that the first accuser had caused a 
death by something worse than a blunder. 
Suits for damages ure in progress. 

A nosritaL forthe children of yentle- 
men of limited means—a class believed to 
be increasing both in number and neces- 
sity—has been established in England. It 
is a recognition of the fact, now becoming 
better known, that sometimes those who are 
the last to apply for help need it most, and 
that those who by hard struggle contrive 
to maintain independence do so sometimes 
at the price of absolute want. 

Cox, of Rutland, Vt., spent twenty-five 
vears in growing a beard down to his waist, 
and then waited a minute or two over the 
twenty-four hours allowed him by the court 
to make up his mind to pay a fine or take a 
month’s imprisonment for whisky-selling 
The warden insisted upon shaving off the 


Tue lady President ot Wellesley College 
says that the cause of the breaking down of 
the girls in that and other institutions in 
learning is the lack of proper physical care 
before entering. ‘‘Experience shows,’’ she 
asserts, “that in the Dboarding-schools 


where a proper amount of exercise is com- 
pulsory, the students improve in health, but 
the college is not a place for invalids, and 
those who go there with weak constitutions 
and nervous prostration are likely to be- 
come ill. Girls have not as vigorous a 
physique as boys, but they are capable of 
greater endurance, and with proper care 
can sustain as thorough a course of mental 
training with benefit, rather than detri- 
ment, to their health.’’ 

It is estimated that there are 200,000 beg- 
gars and vagabonds in the German Em- 
pire, including thieves, pickpockets and 
other swindlers,and the authorities estimate 
the annual loss to honest people by their 
operations at the enormous sum of $25,- 
000,000. Many of these evil-doers are 
brought before the magistrates from time to 
time, but both judges and juries are ac- 
cused of administering too mildly even the 
mild laws of Germany against vagabond- 
age. The evil has become so great that the 
Government is understood to be preparing 
a severe law for bringing scoundrels of the 
vagabond class to justice. 


THE methods of General Booth, of the 
Salvation Army, are illustrated by the fol- 
lowing performance, which took place re- 
cently at Plymouth, England: ‘‘A rough- 


looking, bulky, man stepped forward, in a 
dilapidated jersey, and trousers to corre- 


spond, and related the blessings he had ex 


perienced as a result of his conversion. 
Suddenly, before the audience, the man 


loosed two or three strings, kicked off the 
jersey and trousers, and stood confessed in 
the smart uniform of the Army—trim, or- 
derly and respectable. The transformation 
had a wonderful effect upon the audience. 
There was at first a murmur of surprise, 
and then a chorus of ‘Hallelujahs’ trom all 
parts of the building.’’ 


Kino IlumMBeErt, of Italy, drives himself 
about ina T cart, like any other quiet gen- 
tleman, in Rome. When his carriage gets 
blocked, as it frequently does in the nar- 
rower streets, he takes it more patiently 
than the foreigners do, who admire the way 
in which he sits and nods and laughs to ac- 
quaintances in the crowd. Both the King 
and Queen of Italy are exceedingly simple 
in their appearance in public. When the 
now Czar of Russia and his wife were last 
in Rome, they were always surrounded by 
guards. ITumbertand Marguerite went to 
call upon the Russian Royalties, driven ina 
simple Victoria, and such was the modesty 
of their equipage that they could scarcely 
get through the guards. 

TuE subject of tree-planting is now being 
pressed upon the settlers of Western Min. 
nesota and Dakota. Belts of timber have 
been substituted for pine fences as wind- 
breaks along the exposed portions of the 
line of the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Mani- 
toba Railroad; and it is said that the North- 
ern Pacific Road is also about to test the 
efficiency of live fences to protect its tracks 
on the prairie trom sn w-drifts. A pine 
fence, such as the Western railroads have 
mile. The 
fence, to serve its purpose, must be at least 
eight feet high, and even such a one, stoutly 
built and with oak posts, is not a_ sufficient 
barrier against the drifts in a severe win- 
ter. Moreover, the boards are frequently 


been using, costs about $600 a 





| times a little humanity is vastly better. The 
| inquest on a poor woman’s child in London 






stolen, and the strongest posts are liable to 
snap like twigs under the force of a prairie 
wind-storin. 


RULEs are very good generally, but some- 


a few days ago illustrates this. Thé woman 


ted, just in time for the child to die in the 
house ‘‘from cold and exposure.’’ 

A WIG-MAKER let outa secret the other 
day. It was becoming fashionable, he said, 
for women to wear wigs. Wigs are not 
worn to cover baldness, or because even the 
hair is thin, but to save trouble, and as a 
precaution against accident. A woman who 
has straight hair is just now out of fashion 
as faras the head goes. She must crimp 
her hair and paste it into little waves and 
puffs around her forehead and down the 
sides of her head. This requires great care, 
and generally becomes burdensome afler a 
time. Besides, hair that is not inchned to 
curl at all is apt to defy crimping-pins and 
pomade and straighten out at an _ inoppor- 
tune moment. The wig-maker, therefore, 
has come to the rescue of women so unfor- 
tunate as to have rebellious hair. He makes 
wigs that may be worn on thé front of the 
head, between the line ofthe forehead and 
the crown. The false hair is crimpéd and 
never straightens out. 


“How can I whiten and soften my 
hands ?’’ is a question that is asked by many 
a correspondent. Doubtless the way to do 
this is toavoid doing the work which has 
made your hands dark and rough, but of- 
ten this work may be done with such care 
that the hands will not be injured. If one 
is obliged to sweep her house, to empty the 
ashes from the grate or stove, and to wash 
dishes, she cannot expect to keep her hands 
as white asidle hands are, but if she takes 
the precaution to put on a pair of old gloves 
or mittens when she is sweeping and doing 
dusty work, one cause of rough skin will 
be removed. Then there are preparations 
which one may use; powdered borax is ex- 
cellent to soften the skin. A mixture which 
is said to be a sure cure for undue perspir- 
ation of the hands, is made of a quarter of 
an ounce of powdered alum, the white of 
one egg, and enough bran to make a thick 
paste. After washing your hands, apply 
this; let it remain on your hands for two or 
three minutes, and then wipe off with a 
soft dry cloth. Luke-warm water is better 
than hot or cold if the skin is inclined to be 
tender or to chap. 


FasuHions in gloves have changed sud- 
denly. The very swell thing is tor ladies 
to go gloveless when in full dress. The 
fashion is not at all popular yet, but bids 
fair to come into favor, asit has been set by 
several of the most advanced leaders. It is 
a violent change from the very long gloves 
that until recently were in fashion. The 
long gloves were a blessing to women with 
unattractive arms, but the women with 
good arms were not so enthusiastic over 
them. The victory is in tavor of beautiful 
arms, which goes te prove that there are 
more of that sort than the other. How- 
ever, it is a pretty hard matter to find a wo- 
man who doesn’t think that her arms are 
beautiful. With men the fashion has also 
changed radically. It has not been the 
proper thing for men to wear gloves with 
evening dress fur some years past. This 
season, however, both in London and in 
Paris, light gloves are worn. They should 
not be pure white. The great glove-makers 
claim that they will be ruined if women de- 
cide to go without gloves. 


CONCERNING the rights of persons to 
damages, who are injured by railroad trains, 
a judge of this city lately said it was an 
imperative rule of law that a person step- 
ping in front of a moving train took the 
risk, his duty being to stop, leok, and lis- 
ten. This duty was often disregarded, but 


| all who did so took their lives in their own 


hands, and could not expect to hold the 





was homeless, and had for two weeks been 
sleeping with her child on door-steps and in 
alley-ways. But at last, noticing that the | 
child was ill, she applied for admission to 
St. Giles’ Workhouse. The sapient Bum- 
bles of that institution curtly told her that 


must show a note from the house where 
v I bel The 

‘ vs st od 

geta reference from a 


lodging-house where she had been a _ tort 
could find no one 
came back to the workhouse 
again—only, however, to be repulsed once 
more until the relieving officer had ‘‘made 
inquiries.’’ The story turned out to be per- 

fectly true, and she was ultimately admit- | 


night previous. She 
there, but 


railroad company liable for the conse- 
quences. The rule was not inade for the 
benefit of corporations, but was founded 
upon the consideration of th safety of pas- 
sengers in trains. He referred to an acci- 
dent, nearly thirty years ago, when a phy- 


sician attempted to drive ACTOSS A railroad 
K, and was struck by t] engin¢e The 

resuit was tne lera imer ‘ rail q 

ine i0ss of over SIXty li rm - The cCuse D 


fore him he considered rather a close one, 
but within the rule, as the plaintiff could 


_ have seen or heard acertain train had she 


stopped to look and listen while crossing 
the space between the track. The plaintiff 
was therefore guilty of contributory negli- 
gence, and not entitled to damages, 
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A’ SUNSET THOUGAT. 





BY C. A.C, 





Black hun, tne clouds above the darkened bay, 

And sadly sighed the sea upon the strand, 

Bordered with rocks, the outcasts of the land, 
Green-trfnged with growth of years long passed 

away; 

And ‘mid the rocks dark-shadowed shallows la). 

THI suddenly, at Phabus’s command, 

Bright sunset hues stecp sky, and sea, and sand, 
And pools of gold reflect the dying day, 


Far in the purple west each happy cloud 
With varied wing floats closer to its God ; 
And each glad wave, rose-crested, chants aloud 
To Him who has changed all things with a nod, 
So oft when life seems dark with coming night, 
One face, oue sitile, cheers all with, sudden light, 
EE — 


Two Lovers. 








BY WILSON BENNOR, 


IGH time, declared the gossips of Gray- 
ville, that Nannie Williains made a 
choice of a husband, and gave to the 

Otuse “ins, who doubtless would make 
better wives, if they had not as much beau- 
ty, Some chance, 

Utterly absurd that the men followed, 
one after another, like sheep in a drove, 
wherever her caprices led. 

They were like a hive of bees contending 
for one flower, and blind to all the garden- 
ful besides. 

But Nannie only smiled when some 
whisper ot this reached her, and let the gos- 
sips talk. 

Full well she knew her power, this siin- 
ple sountry girl, who possessed no dower 
save her beauty, and right royally she used 
it.- 

Besides, it was not quite as the gossips 
deciared. 

There was no such butter in all the 
eounty as that which came from Nannie 
Williams’ farin, and Nannie’s fingers, white 
and tapering as they were, moulded it; no 
creain was so thick and yellow, and Nanny 
had sole charge of the dairy; no house was 
inore neat and tidy, with a nameless air of 
feminine grace about it, and Nannie, since 
her mother’s death, reigned sole mistress, 

No wonder the young men felt the race 
well run, with such a prize at its goal. 

True, she had a saucy word ever ready, 
but one readily forgave its harimlessness for 
the sake of the sweet brilliant simile which 
lent her pretty face its rarest charm, and 
seeined to mutely plead her pardon. 

However, when it was least expected, 
Nannie made her choice, and it fell upon 
Sydney Richards. 

There was nothing to be said against hii. 

He was a good-looking young fellow, with 
a farin of his own. 

He and Nannie would mnike a handsome 
couple, and doubtiess would sicceed well 
in the world. 

But for all that it was a surprise to many 
of thein, and one or two of the more disecern- 
Ing ones scid that she had flirted shameless- 





‘dy with Dick Armstrong, and that quiet as 


he had ever been, be Lad grown inure so 
since the betrothal was announced, 

Nannie did not hear this, however, nor 
had she seen Dick since her engagement, 
until one evening Sone three weeks after. 

She had wandered down to the little gate 
opening on to tne road, and stood Jeaning 
listlessly against it, when a quick, tiriu 
tread broke the stillness. 

She knew thie step well, and a flush of 
crituson rose to her lacs, tuen receded, asa 
tall, stalwart figure came around a sharp 
turn in tue rowl. 

He gavea quick start, too, as he perceived 
her, and would hive passed on, merely 
raising the straw hat from the eee 
blond heal, but that her voice, a little 
tremulous, detained tina. 

“Diek ! she said. 

He halted then, but made no movement 
to approach her, until she held out towards 
hitassnall woite band, 

Dick,’ sie repeated, “of all my friends 
You are the only one who bas not congratu- 
Jated une.” 

“Indeed !" he answered, with a strange, 
hird sinile. 

“TL hope it is mot too late.”’ 

And touching the litthe fingers tor an 
instant only, ie turned away again as if he 
considered ali his duty done. 

Hot tears rose to Nannie’s eyes, though 
from Wignee they spruus none could have 
divined. 

*You are cruel, Dick,’ she said. 

“No,” be aus vered, “Tam kind, but be- 
lieve ine, Nannie, I trust you may be hap- 
py. Good nigattl’ 

Sie spoke nv further word to detain hii, 
but steal and watched Lisa walk away. 

Her eves stil! tollowed the direction be 
had taken loug after iis figure was lost to 
her sizit. 

“ile never loved ime! 
herseil. 


sue taurinured to 


“He would always have been exacting 
anid jealous, and be never asked me to 
his wiie. 

“W inat 


be 


right has he to complain?” 


bul toe wirl knew that she silenced on 
"he 2, mud be Tui yt baie \ 
s bi} y it la im bev i s m 
with his pretty betrothed tliat night. 


Sune surank troin his somewhat too den:- 
Onstrative caress, aud turned npon tin 
alinost angrily when be asked her w naine 
the day for their weddinz—in fact w let the 
banns be read at once. 


“Yuu see, i'l) soon be harvesting ume, 








| this morning,’ 


Nannie, iny lass,"’ he pleaded, by way of 
argument, “and there's nodenyiny that the 
farin needs a woinan'’s hand and wa woman's 
care. 

“It's all ready for its mistress, a.nd why 
shouldn't its mistress be ready for it?’ 

“Simply because sie isn't your imaid-of- 
all-work, Syduey Riehgrds, to be hired 
when the season is ost convenient and the 
demand tor ber most pressing,’ was the 
girl's hot reply. 

But ber lover bore it good-naturedly, and 
just as he was leaving she penitentiy let her 
aris steal soitly about Lis neck, Wiile sie 
raised herself on tiptoe to Whisper iu his ear 
that he must forgive ler. 

But—weill, the creas bad soured, and the 
butter would not come to-day, and so her 
temper had not borne the text. 

Pardon thus sought mizht readily enough 
be won for harsher sin, but Sydney Richards 
imposed his penalty tor all that; and so it 
happened that the next Sabbath morning 
witnessed the reading of bis and Natuiv 
Williams’ banns. 

Poor little Nannie! 

She and her pride were waging a hard 
fight just then. 

It had been a lucky moment that Sydney 
Richards had chosen to ask her to become 
his wite, 

That very day she and Dick had had their 
first and only falling out. 

It bad been such a foolish tatter, and she 
had known herself quite wrong, but she had 
deterinined that Dick should yield, and in- 
stead he had quietiy walked away, sayingg— 

“Nannie, when you acknowledge I am 
right, send for ime 

“It is only your pride that now refuses to 
acknowledge ine so, and it is with your 
heart, not your pride, I wish to deal. Be- 
sides IT have something more [ wish to say 
to you then.” 

Sumething more! 

Ah, bow well sae knew what this some- 
thing tnore was! 

As if it needed to be put into words! 

As if she had not) Known all ber life that 
Dick, earnest and tenderand true as he was 
strong, loved her, and one day would make 
her his wife, thoush he littl: tiked and illy 
brooked her coquettish ways, 

Indeed, on this account had been their 
falling out, but she dad Gdetermined this 
time not to vield. 

And so when, a few hours after Dick bad 
left her, it chanced that Sydney Richards 
caine to woo her, his tender love phrases 
sounded very sweetfy in her ear, and she 
gave hin her promise, scarce couscious of 
all its import, but glad to inflie. on Dick 
some of the pain frou which her heart was 
suffering. : 

“Tin going to try the new colt, father, 
‘she said, when it wauted but 
two weeks of her wedding day. 

“Better mot, said the tarier. 

*f doubt if he’s ever had a woman on his 
back.”’ 


“He would not be the first horse that I 
had broken w that,’” was wher jaughing 
retort. 


The fariner said no tore, 

He had iu.plicit faith in 
inanship. 

But when, a little later, she came down 
the stairs dressed inher habit, she started to 
find Dick Arinstrony holding the colt by 
the rein. 

“fT had business with your father, Nan- 
nie,’ he said quietiv, “ane the man brought 
the colt ronnd whilst we were talking to- 


Nannio'’s horse- 


| gether, 80 IT stayed to tell you vou must ot 


| 


ride lit. 

“He hag a dangerous eye. 

The gir! smiied proudly. 

“Many thanks for your interest in iny 
life, Mr. Ariustrong; but since you have 
acquitted yourself of any responsibility ina 
the matter, I feel doubly tempted to try the 
experiment.” 

She stepped down beside the horse to pat 
hic with little yauntleted hand, a 
courtesy he acknowledged by impatiently 
pawing the ground with lis fore leet. 

Diek Armstrong's cheek pated, 


” 


one 


Involuntarily be jaid tus hand on the 
girl's aria. 
“You must not, Nannie, it is absolute 


miadness,”’ 

“And if it is,” she retorted 
bid it is Sydney Richards 
yours.”’ 

She could had used 
to silence hit. 

He had paled before, but now cheek and 
lips alike were eolorle SS, SHVE for one drop 
of blood upom the datter, where his teeth 
had tet. 

One instant the sinall foot rested in his 
prtlin, In answerto her imperious gesture 
for assistance, Lie next, viri and horse had 
vanished from: his sizht, the colt—with bit 


hothy, “to for 
provinces, mot 
better 


lie arguinent 


fairly between his teeth and running like 
tnad—running as only a viclous horse ean 
run, deterinined to rid tLituself of the 
hiutsate betty tre bears, 

Dick Arinstrong forgot his anger, just 


thoush it was, forgotell save the yreat, sick- 


ening dread at bis tieart-—-the dread which 


WaS sO SOOT Lo prove so lataliv well-founded 
—as, bastening down the road, a riderless 
horse first Gaiie dashing past ula, and then, 
wa full sale t r I net a party of 
lutrorers, Carrvitl bi) Lise riliist 4 wihiast 
host. 

Att | 4 

Al jivpst is BOOTIS j) i 
the physician he had & pived boapt Chae 
latter, who had leit-hitis Vitlacout 
the sick-room, could wiinisier but litte 
cuotufort on bis return ve wiser vurted. 


The girl might live, hy 


salu, Lbousu uly 


ot Gee a ae: he RT ‘ 
‘ 


2 


| winile: “butit won't have the 


| 
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} 
her wonderful health and youth would ac- 


complish that; but she would be a cripple 
always. 

Nannie Williams a cripple! 

No one could realize it as the news 
spread, 

But as the slow weeks passed and life as 
slowly asserted itself, the duubt becaine 
Certainty. 

Ah, well, the gossips declared again, it 
was sad enough; but better it had happened 
then than 
would have been burdened with a crippled 
wile his life lony. 

But Sydney himself, what did he say? 

The aceident was tive weeks old, and the 
time fixed tor her wedding had long gone 
by, when Nannie sent for bin. 

‘The lovely tace was as white as the pil- 
lows on which it rested, and the great eyes 
looked larger than ever us they met his, 


later, when Sydney Richards | 


a 


“She was ayirl ov twelve thin,an’ myself 
wasn't inuch older; but ye see I lived there 
sivin years, an’ by thattime lwas grown 
uncommon tond ov Mary; not that she'd 
ever listen to me, whin I wanted to tell her 
so; but still she didn't seein to have « dis 
like for tne. 

“Well, I'd saved athrifle, an’ I was arn- 
in’ fatr wages; so Ti jist made up my mind 
task Mary to be my wife, whin whe 
should turn up bot Jin Flannerty,bad cess 
wohin! Now, Jin, wasa sort oveousin ov 
ould O Donaghue: an’ he'd left bisship on 





| sick-leave, thoagt you would not have 
| thowt it, to look at bimn,seein’ be was as red 


The farm: bas had to wait for rts mistress 


with a sad 
iistress we 


uniter all, Svaney,” she said, 
Lad planned for it. 

“You said it nveded a woman’s hand, and 
mine are very useless hands now,” and she 
held theus up—gzrown so white and thin. 

“Tt isn’t necessary to yive you your re- 
lease from any pledye, perhaps; for ot 
course you understand L couldo’t burden 
you this way. 
® “But T thought vou'd feel better, inaybe, 
it vou let tne tell you so myself.” 

The mau looked down embarrassed. 

He had meant to say something like this 
himself for he wished a helpimeet, not a 
drawback, in his w'*e, 

But, somehow, the words sounded differ- 
ently from Nannie’s lips, and made him 
feel spall and toean. 

Yet they were just enough, and when, 
with a few murmured regrets, he leit’ her, 
the bond between them) was forever sev- 
ered, 

*Alone.—hencetorth alone and helpless!" 
she whispered to hersell, while the great 
tears roiled silently down her cheeks, 

Sat she was glad, too, that it was not 
Svdnev Richards’ wife that spoke, 

That evening Dick came in. 

“You ean torgive ine everything now, 
Dick," she said. 

“How good you have been to me all this 
Lime. 

“Sydney was here this morning, Dick, 
and—and all is over between us."’ 

“You mean he gave you up, because—be- 
cuuse 

“The coward !"’ 

“Hush, dear!" she interrupted. 

“Tt was I who released bit. 

“Why, Dick, any man would be mad to 
take such a burden as Tam on his hands,’’ 

“Then Tau imad! 

“Oh, Nannie, give yourself tome, and I 
will be happier with tiny cross than any 
king that wears a crown.” 

“You area king, Dick,” she answered. 

“Oh, my love! would that [T had proved 
worthy of you before it was too late; but 
now—now it can never be!’’ 

And plead as he might, he could not 
change her purpose. 

“T love you—yes,"’ she said, “too well to 
ac. ept now what once | threw away.” 

For weeks he pleaded, but Nannie was 
firin, until one day he brought to see her a 
young surgeon from the clhy—aA tnan whe 
had gained wonderful repute, and who told 
her that by subinitting to 4 danyerous 
operation she tnight agato walk. 

“Is it death or entire recovery?” 
asked. 

Ilo answered— 

“Y es.”’ 

“Then let me be your wife, Dick,” she 
whispered in her lover's ear. 

“JT shall have that to yive ine strength to 
recover, or I shall sleep better with your 
name on the grave above iny bead,” 

But, the operation over, Nannie woke to 
life, not death, and strong and beautitul ios 
in the old days, wears only a tiny sear upon 
her brow to tnark how near she tuissed ler 
life’s happiness. 

et * 


Jim’s Ghost. 





shits 


oe 


BY FRANK YQ. SMITH, 


10 yon really believe in ghosts, Brian’ 
\ sald I. 
' 


‘Sure, your honor,” returned Brian 
with agrin, it's not for ine to disbelieve 
what I've seen wid tiny own eyes.” 
(“Do you mean to say,’ exclaims uns 
friend Suiith, ** that you have actually seen 
a ghost.’ 

“Faith, thin, an’ it’s meself saw one not 
two weeks ago, as plain as I see you this 
toinit. 

“More by token, ‘twas that same ghost vot 
me my Mary,the purtiest girl in the whole 
Village; not to spake of an illigant house 
an’ athrifie of gowld beside,’ 

“Come that sounds interesting. Couldn't 
vou give usa deseription of this) obliging 
apparition?” 

Is itun 
wantin? 


sure, 


account o° the ghost that ye're 
an’ Till give it ve wid the greatest 
playsure in life, only yell not be repatein, 
ttoanv livin’ craveure, or, faith, I'd nmiver 


peur tlie ist ov it? 
W « promise silence ail ee j 
i j bil fortified hia vlass + 
i> 
bout he was Mary's 
lather too; butlthat s naithber here) 
Weil. 1 was 4 sort ov relation ov lis; so 
whin wy mother died—she wasa widdy— 
1 wiut Ww live wi’ bisn an’ Mary. 
, — 


as a carrot, 

“AV coorse, he wor always tn an’ out o- 
the house, an’ seemed mighty shrack wi’ 
Mary, an’ she wi’ liu. 

“Well, the long an’ the short ov it was 
that old O Donaghue, sent ine on a fool's 
errand to Dublin; an’ whin IT eome back, 
Mary an’ Flannerty wor engaged. 

“Av coorse, | eouldn't stay at home alter 
that, wo TF jist wint away; an’ I didn’t come 
back for two years, 

“Well, I returns one day,an' I finds ould 


| O'Donaghue dead, an’ Mary livin’ in the 


home wid an’ ould aunt. 

“Sure, it's inyself, Mary,” says I. 

“Arrah, thin, don’t be ooaisy !—An’ it's 
Mrs, Flannerty that ye'll be now ?" for I 
wanted to make sure, ve see. So thin it 
comes out that Jin Flanuerty’s not been 
heard ov for # year wn iwore,an’ the ship 
he salled tn mw lost. 

“Well, ] was wmighty glad to hear that 
Flannerty was outov the way; though, av 
coorse, Twas rale serty tor Mary, an’ I did 
Inv best to comfort her. 

“Tlowever, she wouldn't noways believe 
that Jims was drowned, 

“Sure, but it's on some desert island that 
he is, save she; on’ net all my talking 
could git that out ov oer head, 

“Wellone evenin’ she an’ Il was walking 
along by the river, an’ suys 1: Mary ina- 
vournecen, Will you be iy litthe wite,for I've 
loved you since the day I tiist set my eyes 
on you?” 

“Oeh, thin, Brian Oo brady,’ 
‘het Da promised ty Jiu” 

“Deed, thin, Mary alanine,’ says I but 
it's dead an’ drowned Le is; so take me in- 
stead, au it's not repentiny it that you will 
be.’ 

“Tl not believe that 
shie, * Lill DT mee bin gelicomt 

“An would you 


says she, 


he's dead," saves 
ep 
: - 


Doedie we That very 


mint To turos around an sees the ghost be- 
hhinnd tom f° 
(lLhere interrupt Brian toask for some 


description of the speetre.) 
“Well, ve sce, | didn't observe itse very 
particular, for Mary av coorse sereaiuos ai’ 


drops down inadatot; but I jist remarked 


‘twas 
oul oy 


toortel Uuly, ate fates was 
iL baecrtatia 


comin’ 
ai dye cane” shacotio’ all 


| ‘over it.’ 


‘ened burnin 


| 


i 


(Oh, come now Po breaks tn Susith, bout 
Stibsides on tiny looking at bitin Pepros bas 
ly.) 
"An there was an’ awltl smell of sul- 
about it, says Brian, “though 
Wouldi t sav it to Mary, lor fear ov lurt- 
tne’ dyer fee dane’. 
"Wall, sire men 
she S oW bierres’ss thie 
*Tt's varsishert, 


comes round, an’ says 
utiomt Erin? 


‘saved, 


"An wast Ji blanuerty's 7"? says she, 
very low. 

"AV Coorse It wis, save [. 

“Did Le spaketo ye, brian darlint?” save 
sie’, 

“We hada few iinits conversation,” 
save |, 

“An What wos it ve were savin’, thin?’ 

“Troth, au’ Pll tells Lue Wheoie,” save 
J. Pine pglict mays to tee Dil jist put may 
arin around ye, Miory, ate tieim ver peeeedaa't 
hoes atria —thoe petit says: Dorian O' Drady?” 


S.1V5 tt. 


‘Jitu bliatnierty, ’ say 0. 


“You're wi loimest tell mW, “says hie. 

“Troth, vere payin to Lime prterat wo Cote 
plinnent, save DT, tor TP thowtit best to be 
Civil, Ver sere 

“iby thiatiees, 41Val “VW b veota ches 
bie at taver *® 

Widthey tles ‘ save l 

I a Lt a x sas 
hie (Laeotits tut, Ma i t: btn belid 
n ve ft hit amt . t ‘ mstatices 
(desta UG cab berm avy eV tear evils f Whi) Vou Lake 
her instead ov sue? ; 

"Mure, ts proud ane yl el that Dll be te 
doit, saves L—-An’ wi tliat tie piost van- 
istied. 

ero, Marvedarlint: theres 1 slit agralist 
Out be ue’ thiarcdeed al cn 

*Woeill, tine lens an the os rio wis, we 
were juarcied th iL Ween ati Ls sli ‘ppy 
asthe day is loti thal wea 

A roar of lathter iro ~ ipitels tue 
eonelusion of Trian’s tov 

SOW basal ds Choe cavatter ? i jis ' 

“Whiiv, 7 wis thee plist ! s he.-—] 
say, Brian, didi vou ulwous 
paint? 

su im OW perauno- 
Pattie puattited ses iti lise vii- 
lia ct ~ . . it 1 baven t See, 
Merely j 1 t . if Hit Cbberias. : 
\\ - i . i tise’ ligtises with: lu 
it + ilike fF a Drilllattl niea 
i ipepeese tliat l jici 
P m 

i isee | X 
' \\ N 

or bead bib Gis 

*] was sodes wit iw 1 ty sucoeSsS, Liat 
Ldid mot wait tos: » tive stall frogs off tauy 


bands uud face, Lut rusued down to Proules 


‘=. . 
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sor Nichol's, to show hiin the result of my 
experiments. 


! 


' 


* IT remember I went along by the river; | 


ao you see I must have been your ‘inortal 
ugly” ghost” [Sinith is 4 handsome fellow, 
and a tavorite with the ladies], * who un- 
consciously did you such a good turn. The 
ghostly “conver mation" existed, | presuine, 
only in your imagination.” 

“Sure, @i' didn't [think all the time that 
‘twas mighty like yourself, Mr. Sinith !"' 
says Brian drily. 

“Then why did you tell us that it was 
Flannerty?"' | inquire. 

“Arral, thin, but Jim Flannerty wor un- 
common like you honor's friend, as you'd 
see if he were standin’ here this minit ; so 
why shouldn't their ghosts be alike too?” 

And Brian took his departure, leaving us 
laughing over his ready witand inventive 
genius. 


—- eo —-  - 


Never Again. 


BY PERCY VERE. 


“Tt seeins to me that confidence is the 
very foundation of love, 

“fo make a wornan jealous is to 
love which causes it.”’ 

Tne girl who uttered the above 
wis young and verv beautiful. 

She addressed a little group of three, but 
as she finished speakinz, her eves sought 
but one face, and rested there with a glance 
which bespoke all the love and all the 
trust that an instant belore had been her 
theime. 

The face was that of the nan to whoin she 
was betrothed. 

Her engageinent to Rodnev Wilmot had 
caused a little flutter of surprise among 
their dear triends. 

In the first place, he had 
seathed throush many 
eluded 80 many traps set tor 
into the rank of Benedicts that he had fin- 
ally been accepted as wedded only to the 
band of bachelors; bat just when designing 
inamimnas and willing daughters had) reeon- 
ciled themselves to this condition of affairs, 
they were startled by the announcement of 
his bona-fide enyayement toa girl possessed 
of no fortune save ber beauty, her wit, and 
the blue blood in her veins. 

fis glance now inet hers and answered 


| CANNOT understand jealousy. 


kill the 


words 


passed un- 
seasons, had 
his entrance 


“> 


it. 

It gave his silent approval of her 
words. 

But there was another listener to May 
Fielding's speech. 

Miss ‘Thurston was her friene@ and) senior 


by Bo.ne years, 

Two suminers before our story opens,she 
and Rodney Wiliuot had met. 

IIo had faseinated ber as tow men had the 
power to do, and fora few brief weeksa 
Wild, sweet hope had sprang up in her 
heart that the fmendship between them 
night ripen into a wariner sentiment. 

All too soon she learned that) this hope 
was truitiess, and she had crushed it down 
as the bitterest disappointinent of ner 
life. 

She had even smiled and = offered 
hand, grown suddenly cold) in 
tion, when he had made her his 
dant concerning his happiness. 

She had tet Miss biclding. 

She determined to take 
friend. 

She knew her to be youny and 
enced, 

Who knew what opportunities the future 
miicht hold. 

For six months she had waited and wateh- 
ed, and at last) both waiting and watching 


hina 
congratula- 
first conti- 


her her 


inex peri- 








; and inaking her 


had imet with their reward—at last the | 

° . | 
weapon which bitherto she had) vainly 
sought had been furnished her by the 


eneuly agalnst who so 
would Gireet its force. 

Tnois girl thought she could not 
jealous. 

Yet,make her jealous,and her love would 
die! 

It would be to” her, 
would turn for comfort. 
Well, his was not the first 
been caught on the rebound. 

A sudden gleain of triumph flashed in her 
even. 

She turned abruptly away, and 
quickly to the other end of the long 
of the hotel, where the little 
spending «a portion of the 
imontis. 

The other nember of the group, Harry 
Reynolds, slowly followed her, 

Mav and Rodney were alone. 

“Why did she say that, Rodney?” asked 
May. 

For it was a remark of Miss 
which bad ealled forth her own. 

Toe man laughed. 


sie mercilessly 


be made 


then, that Rodney 


walked 

piazza 
party were 
hot summer 


“Bat even if you could, vou would 
not umke me jealous, Rodney?" she per- 
sisted, 

“Iu four months, May, vou are to be iny 

lie spoke Viti ‘ ieS8s 
Voreics 

A bright flush mantled the tair voung 
cheeks, as once more tne blue eves up- 
raised themselves to his, and as he took 
her hand t place it within his arm, sae 
met its pressure with an answering 
warinth. 

“Reodney,.”’ said Miss Thurston the fol- 


lowing day, “do you think May would ob- 

ject if vou drove ine to Enygleimere? 
*Matuunainsists she will trast me with 

no une else, as part of the road lies over 


| Seated within tlfe parlor, and 
| one of the windows outside 
| found a seat, 


heart that had | 


Thurston's | 
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'the sands, and I am most anxious to 


go.’ 

**May object? 

“Of course she will not. 

“What made you imagine such a thing ?”’ 
he asked. 

“Oh, only that we are such old friend 
and | thought possibly she might think f 
was iatruding upon a privilege no longer 
inine. 

“Do vou know, Rodney, 
Iniss it.’ 

The latter sentence was spoken in a lower 
key. 

Miss Thurston's voice was always musi- 
eal. 

It was one of her greatest attractions, but 
when she threw into it just what entered 
into it now, there were few men who could 
have heard it unmoved, and of these few he 
was not one. 

“You must not feel you miss it, Bell,’’ be 
said. 

“There is no reason why our friendship 
shovld not always continue in the future as 
in the past. 

“You heard what May said yesterday re- 
garding jealousy ? 

“She thinks as highly of your friendship 
as I do, 

“No, you must not do my little girl such 
injustice. 

“Call upon me as frankly and as frecly as 
in the olden days, and you will find me no 
less ready to respond,”’ 

“Well, I shall tell May, then, of our pro- 
gramine for the afternoon ?”’ 
“Certainly, and send her 

said Rodney. 

Five minutes later, and Miss Thurston’s 
soft white hand gently rapped at May’s 
aoor, 

“Come 
voice, 

And Miss Fielding, asthe door opened, 
glanced up frointhe letter she was writ- 
ing. 

‘Do T interrupt you ?” 
Thurston. 

‘*T only caine to tell you 
to run off with 
noon. 

“Linust go to Englemere, and Rodney 
and [ nad so inany drives in the old days, 
that mamuna feels she can trust me with no 
one else, 

“You have no objections, my dear ?”’ 

‘“*None,’’ answered the girl frankly, ‘only 
[ shall miss you both. How long will you 
be gone?” 

“We start at three. 

“We shall be home by six—we must, in 
fact, clse we could not cross the sands until 
the tide went down.” 

“Where is Rodney now ?” 

“Sinoking on the piazza. He said some- 
thing about you joining him, unless you 
were busy.” 

“My letter can wuait,’’ she answered; 
and rising, she walked slowly and thought- 
fully from the room, and down the 
Stairs, 

“Rodney and lhave had so many drives 
together, that mmamima feels that she can 
trust ine with no one else.”’ 

Somehow this sentence 
her ears, 

It seeined to her it was quite time that 
soine one else should be found, 

But she crushed back the thought as un- 
generous and disloyal, and met Rodney 
with a siniling faee, 

The afternoon seemed 
his absence, 

She tinished ier letter, and then tried to 
read. 


I sometimes 


down to me,”’ 


in!” called a sweet, girlish 


questioned Miss 


that I ain going 
your lover’ this atter- 


kept ringing in 


very long during 


sut her thoughts wandered, and the train 
of the Story was sadly broken. 

It was a relief when the ciock struck five, 
prettiest toilet, she went 
down to the piazza to catch the tirst glimpse 
oft the truants, 

Its> happened that two old dowagers, 
close beside 
which she had 
were refreshing themselves 
With a little gossip. 

‘Tuaeir words were borne distinetly to her 
ear. ; 

“Tin surprised,’ said one, “that Rodney 
Wilmot should drive with one of his old 
loves, When he has to neglect his fiancee 
to do so, 

“Such a young, 
Shire!” 

May did not wait to hear the answer. 

She rose quickly, and moved out of hear- 
ing, but the words had Jeft their stine. 

The sting deep-ned as six o'clock came, 
but brougnut no sign of Rodney's return. 

Seven struck, then eight, then nine. 

An awtul weight, a terrible anxiety, was 
pressing on her heart. 

All the people were talking of the absent 
now, 

Ot course they knew that, 
sands were impassable. 

What could have detained him? 

At last May could no longer bear the 
pitving glances directed towards her, and, 
hastening to her own room, she shut them 
ali out. 

*“Hiow could he 


11s ashe th lor tat aS ALIOLHEGr 


pretty girl, too! It's a 


alter six, the 


suffer like 
hour sped 


make me 


danger? 

Face downwards on the bed, ske heard 
nothing of the wheels which grated at last 
on the graveled road, nor the exclamations 
which greeted the belated ones. 

As they approached the 
Thurston laid ber hand upon 
1on’s arm. 

“Don't tell them it was iny fault, Rodney 
—imy stupid fault, in setting my watch an 
bour bebind, 


hotel, Miss 


| 





| through. 


“None of these women would believe 


it. 

“You can simply say we were de- 
tained. 

“Promise me, Rodney, not even to dear 
May.’”’ 


“The explanation is simple enough, Bell, 
but I ougit to have known a wotnaus 
watch never was right. 

“However, we will keep our own coun- 
sel. 

‘Poor little May! 

“I hope she’s not worried.” 

But ‘poor little May’’ was nowhere in 
sight. 

The rest all gathered about them, but 
Rodney’s eyes wandered beyond. 

Why was not May here to meet and wel- 
come them ? 

“Find her for me, Bell,”” whispered Rod- 
ney. 

“Go to her room and tell her to como down 
a tninute.”’ 

She sped on her errand, but a smile was 
on her lips and in her eyes. 

Her plan was working well. 

“May !”’ she called softly, as she opened 
the door of the rooin. 

The girl sprang up. 

“You have come, thank Heaven !’’ 
exclaimed. 

““W hat happened ? 

“Tell ine!’ 

‘“‘Happened ? 

“Nothing, dearie; only when Rodney 
and I are together we are apt to torget the 
time, and I really had no idea how quickly 
it had flown until we found the tide had 
banished our return. 

“T think it seemed to us both almost like 
a return of the old days when we kept no 
account of the hours, 

“Rodney is downstairs, 

“You'll go down and say good night to 
hiin, May ?”’ 

“] will inake you my messenger,” said 
the girl, with chilling scorn. 

“Tell him that 1 congratulate hin on your 
inutual safety.” 

“May, surely you are not jealous of an 
old triendship like ours.”’ 

“Tam jealous of my self-respect, Miss 
Thurston. 

‘ood night!” 

Bat when the door had closed, the child's 
calin gave way. 

So what the gossips had said 
true. 

Bell Thurston was an old love of Rod- 
ney’s,and in her socjety, even yetthe hours 
passed so swiftly that he could forget how 
full of slow,torturing anxiety for his bodily 
safety they would be to her. . 

And only yesterday she had said she 
never could be jealous, ° 

Yet when had she loved so wildly.so 
sionately, as in this hour when Rodney had 
shownshimself all unworthy ? 

Doubtless he had mistaken his own heart 
—it had awakenod to its old allegiance; and 
yet he once had told her no other woman 
save herself had ever filled it, and sweet 


she 


was really 


had been his words—as sweet as she now 
knew them to be false. 
But he should never know she suf- 


fered. 
Striking a light, she drew towards her 
pen, ink and paper. 


“I did not expect to prove so soon iny 
idle word of yesterday,”’ she wrote, “nor 
dreamin that within little nore than twenty- 
four hours you would chill the love then so 
wartn. 

“Ttold you I could not be jealous. 
right 

‘Therefore 1 release you frout your proin- 
ise, even as IT hold myself released. 

“T shall go home to-inorrow, and must 
make of you but one request—that you will 
inake no effort to see ine.” 


I was 


Having’ written this—poor child !—she 
fancied that all irrevocably was cuced. 

The little note was put, early next morn- 
ing, into Rodney's hands. 

Iie grew very pale as he hastily read it 


‘It's all absurd,’’ he muitered under his 


| breath. 


| 








| 
| 


cruel words, and to feel 


‘Poor little girl! 

“She’s jealous, after all. 

“Bell must go to herand tell 
trath.”’ 

“I'll go, Rodney,’ 


her the 


’ 


replied Bell, when he 


had explained the dilemma; ‘but Dm 
atraid it is of no use. 
“T really think—though I hate to hurt 


you by the suspicion—that she was scarcely 
sorry for the excuse, 

“What other woman would have given 
you up like that?” 

“Ask her to see ine,” said Rodney. 
can't refuse me that.”’ 
- But ten minutes ‘ater Bell returned ,shak- 
ing her head. 

“She is as cold as ice, Rodney,’’ she de- 
clared. 

“She told me to tell vou that ashes could 
not wartn. 

“Oh, Rodney, how I hate to 
that I 


‘She 


repeat her 
ain the un- 
happy cause.”’ 

Hie tried toanswer with a 
proved a miserable failure. 
“Don’t distress yourself, 


laugh, but it 


Bell,”’ he said 


sn adi SO tie love, & ttle trust, 


i y »ved he R 
“Oh, how could she? 
“[—T—— 
She stopped, and turned abruptly 


| away. 


her compan. | 


| 


| 


But for once Rodnev was deaf to all the | 


implication ot her words. 

Yet his heart was bitter as he strode 
along in the direction of his own room. 

It Was mere chance which led hit: past 
May Fielding’s dvugr—imere chance which 
broyght to his hearing that trembling qua- 


ee ee 





vering sob which to!d him she was withi 
and outtering. - n 

An hour later, and they might 
trrevocably parted. 7 might have been 

Now he only remembered that 
mouths she was to have been 

W hat 
ties? 

At me ae 4 must see her. 

Impulsive @ opened and 
door behind Bog ve Closed the 

She rose up, white and indigna 
before he had seen the Nimes thee nt 
— had brought on the young, lovely 

‘My darling,’’ he said “listen.” 

And without further preface, he told the 
story through. 

“Shall I go or stay now, May?” he 
ended. 

“Is it for you or me to ask forgive- 
ness ?"’ 

Meanwhile, downstairs, Bell waited long 
for his return, her heart beating high with 
hope and triumph. 

But when at last Rodney Wilmot came, 
May—lovely, smiling May—was on his 
arin. 

“You promised, Bell, to tell May the 
truth. . 

“Why did you not doit?” he sternly 
asked. 

‘Il wished you both to tind out you were 
human,”’ she replied. 

‘Six month’s engaged without a lover’s 
quarrel ! 

“Tt was absurd !”’ 

“So we think,’ Rodney answered; 
“but rather than risk another, May has 
consented to become my little wife at 
once,”’ 

Yet ofall their dear triends, Bell alone 
was not bidden to the feast; but May was 
jealous never again. 

EEN Se 

A STRANGE RAce.—A strange tribe of 
Indians, of Brazil, are called Botocudos, be- 
cause ot their custuin of wearing flat disks 
of wood in slits cetin the upper ear and 
under lip. 

They are of medium height, broad-shoul- 
dered, large-bodied and muscular. There 
is u great variety of features among them, 
but in general they have low foreheads,and 
sinall, black, piercing eyes, small noses, at 
times somewhat arched at the base, espec- 
ally in women ; sinall mouths; the lips are 
usually thick. 

Their cheek-bones are not very prowi- 
nent: 

The hair on the head is thin, and when 
not allowed to fall over the forehead is 
shaved with a bamboo razor for about two 
inches from the edge all around. 

The beard, naturally deficient, is com- 
monly plucked out. 

The skin is a whitish yellow, and it has 
been affirmed that the Botocudos are capa- 
ble of blushing. 

All the hard work falls to the women’s 
lot; they are the slaves of their husbands, 
who treatthem with the utmost cruelty, 
beating them unmercifully, and even cut- 
ting them with Knives. 

Children when young are often treated 
with tenderness, and yet it is not unusual 
for the mothers to sell them to planters, who 
in reality hold them as slaves, but these 
rarely reach maturity. 

Asa race, the Botocudos are decidedly 
ugly, exceptions in this rule, being rare 
even in the young women. 

They were formeriy in the habit of varn- 
ishing their skin with the yellowish sap of 
certain trees. : 

Among their articles of diet are ants, alli- 
gators, lizards, the boa constrictor, t!mon- 
keys, tapirs. 4 

They have been considerably reduced in 
number by a passion for strong drink, by 
disease, and by the war of extermination 
unceasingly waged against them by the 
whites. p 

Ot those still existing, some are domestl- 
eated,and divided into several small bands, 
each of which has its own village ; others 
have resisted all efforts to civilize thei, 
and roam in freedom through the for- 
est. 


; in four 
4ul8 wife, 
need to heed Cou ventionali- 


—_——_—> 

Ir rather annoys a woman after she has 
had a child christened some romantic In- 
dian name to learn that the name translated 
means “old boots.”’ 

—<—>. --_ -<——--—- 
Brain Workers. ; 

Th this country nearly every active busi- 
ness or professional iman_ is overworked, 
and suffers from waste of vitality. Few 
reach the age of forty-five without this 
waste of vital force showing itsetf in some 
forin of disease more or Jess troublesome or 
dangerous. 

Now, unless something can be done to re- 
new the wasted vital force, these diseased 
conditions must go on increasing until an 
utter break-down is the result. Many 
warned in time, retire from business oF 

profession al lile and seek in change and re- 
oaaiee a measure of the health which they 
have Jost. With much the larger number, 








this retirement is felt to be impossible ; — 
they go on suffering and talling until the 


disastrous end comes in paral ysis, sofiening 
of the brain, or sudden death. 


Asa restorer of vital force, it has been 
larvelv shown from the results obtained 
luring the pust twelve years, thal ‘ 
pou 1 Os y is the most efficient ag 
vet diseovured by the med pr - 
Its use bv overworked business md pre 
sional men would save inany bundrecs* 

| lives every year,and give to thousand 


> wear! 
now at 
1Ox) 


nore the ability to work without thé 
ness, exhaustion and peril which 
tend them. A Treatise on Compouns 


gen, containing large reports of cases pas 
full imformation,sent free. oe alser 
sire 


STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 1111 
| Street, Pniladel phia, Pa, 
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Dur Young Folks. 


THE COURT FOOL. 








BY ARION. 





NCE upon atime the king of a great 
land was out hunting in a wood, and 
in the ardor ofthe chase he .eft his 

courtiers behind, and was not able to find 
thein in. 

He pans vainly in all directions, and 
dlew his horn many times, but no one ap- 


Then be rode straight forward, hoping to 
escape froin the forest. 

Aher a whilethetrees became thinner, 
and he came out upon soine downs. 

Ata little distance he saw a shepherd 
kneeling on the ground as if busily search- 
ing tor something he had lost. 

*“flulio! iny good fellow!’ cried the king, 
riding up to him, “can you tell ine the way 
to King Anselin’s court?”’ 

The shepherd did not answer him or even 
look up, but only sighed heavily. 

“Whatare you searching tor, sirrah!" 
cried the king, iinpatiently. 

“A straw,’ said the shepherd, sadly. 

“I have been looking all day for a 
straw.” 

King Anselin burst oat laughing. 

“A straw, my good man, and whatdo you 
want a straw for ?”’ 

‘Ty show which way the wind blows,”’ 
answered the shepherd. 

**By iny faith, I have never met a greater 
tool,’ said the king. 

“Why, man, do vou not see how the 
clouds are drifting ? 

“Why the wind is in the north to be 
sure.”’ 





“Then I must hasten and bring up my | 


sheep, for there will 
said the shepherd. 

“Stay,’’ said the king. 

“Thou shalt come with me to King An- 
selin’s palace, for he wants a fool at court, 
and such another nan as you cannot be 
found there.”’ 

Tne shepherd was pleased at this, and at 
the king’s invitation he mounted hehind 
hiin on the horse, and they set off towards 
the fariner’s house; for the shepherd said 
his master knew all the country round,and 
could direct the knigh: home. 

The farmer showed the king the way,and 
made no difficulty about parting with the 
shepherd, though he said— 

“And if you will take my advice you will 
stay where you are, lor a wise inan nay see 
the world, but a fool is best at home.”’ 

The shepherd, however, preferred to go 
with his new friend, and they rode merrily 
toyether till they inet a party of courtiers 
sevking the king. 

‘Then che fool found out who his compan- 
ion was, and he was very inmuch puffed up at 
the thought, though he was soon made to 
dismount, and to ride with the king's 
grvoin. 

Wien they arrived at court the fool was 
Sent to ths Kite 1en, to be of use to the cook 
till a inoticvy dress was made in which be 
could attend on the king’s person. 

At dinner time, however, he contrived to 
slip into the hall,and without being invited 
took an iuiportant seat at the table. | 

“Wiuo art thou?’ asked the sene- 
schal. 

“A personage of soine quality,’ answered 
the fool. 

‘“‘How soY’’ asked tho seneschal. 

“] have ridden behind the king on his 
horse,’’ said the shepherd. 

“So have we all,’”’ shouted the attendants, 
and the fooi received many blows, and was 
driven out. 

When he was attired as court fool the 
shepherd was still tore unhappy, but his 
quaint sayings tnade all nen laugh, and he 
remained first favorite with the king. 

After a tine his simplicity wore off, and 
he became very melancholy, and longed 
for his old home, but this very sadness sat 
sv illon hitituatit provoked the = tinerri- 
nent of the company stilt inore,and he was 
considered the rarest of fools. 

When the fool found he was a close pri- 
soner, all hope of return to the farin left 
bin, and he only sought to make his court 
life nore easy. 

To this end he sought to win the king's 
favor yet more, and lie soon bad the means 
of doing 80. 

King Anselin wastoo fond of good liv- 
ing, and at a great feast he over-ate hiin- 
self, and was ill fur inany days after- 
wards. 

The fool staved by his sick-bed night and 
day, and did all in his power to- relieve 
hii. : 

“Ah! cried the king, “if I could only 
refrain from overeating at the time,I would 
give a hundred weigit of gold to anyone 
who would remind ine of this pain at the 
next banquet.” 

The fool held his tongue, but he resolved 
that he would do as the king desired. 

Some months after, a great emperor caine 
to visit King Anselin, and brought with 
him his daughter, a beautiful princess, 

hom King Anslem hoped to win in tmar- 
riage. 


be no rain to-day,’’ 


At the great feast prepared for them, the 
fo waited on the king, Lut nh prese f 
ea 118 y, tr <a S rav 4 

ik y - ~ 
vt y ilt 4 “ at 
The king bore this very we for 4 


time, not wishing to make a disturbance, 
but he frowned heavily, and, at last, losing 
patience, cried— 


“Sirrah! why dost thou serve me 
thus? 

“By my faith,I will have thee pun- 
ished. 








|} at the conelusion that there 





“May it please your majesty,” said the 
fool, in a loud whisper, ‘I feared lest your 
majesty should over-eat yourself, and have 
a surieit as before.” 

The princess and all the court smiled, | 
and the king, blushing furiously, ordered 
his guards to seize and bind the poor 
fool. 

But he, seeing he had done wrong,sprang 
nimbly over the table and out of the win- 
dow, and as there was no wan so fleet of 
foot as he, his pursuers soon gave up the 
chase. 

But the fool ran on and on till he came to 
the seashore. 

He had never seen the sea before, and 
the tide happened to be out, so he said to 
himself— 

“This is a fine place to live in; I will look | 
out for a dwelling.” 
Now there happened to be a deserted hut 
on the shore,just above high tide mark,and 
the fool, finding it, thought it was the very 

place for him. 

Accordinz!y he rolled himself up on the 
floor and went to sleep. 

He was awakened by a loud roaring noise 
outside, and jumping up, ran out w see 
what was the matter. 

The tide was coming in. 

The fool thought 1 was some kind of 
wild beast which would swallow the but 
and hi:nself. 

He, therefore, took up stones trom the | 
beach and threw them with all bis might at 
the sea, and this he continued doing till | 
the tide turned, and the waves beyan to re- | 
t're, 

“That was well done,” said 
himself, ‘and was tnoreover 
brave nan; nevertheless it is 
must rest while T can; 
turn again.”’ 

For the next few days the fool bad 
work beating back the sea, and he would 
have left the spot in disgust had he not 
found plenty of shell-fish on the rocks, and | 
thus gained an easy living. 

Oue day a begyur caine by, and asked for | 
alins. 

“I bave nothing to give you,” answored 
the fool, “but it vou will stay in this house | 
and fight the wild beast which come by day 
and night, I willtake your bag ond beg 
while you rest and keep guard,”’ 

“What sort of wild beast is it?’ asked the 
beggar. 

“Wait here, and I 
the fool, 

Then the beggar stayed and saw that it 
was but the tide ebbing and flowing, and 
he readily agreed to the fool's proposition, 
only stipulating that when both were at 
home, that the fuol should fight the wild 
beast, ‘lor it is harder work than begginy,”’ 
said he. 

The tool consented. 

So it was settled that they should live to- 
gether, and the beggar led an easy life, for 
he eat half the bread the fool brought home, | 
and of course never troubled himself to 
fight the sea, 

One night, however, when there wasa 
full noon, the fool was later home = than 
usual, the wind blew in shore, and the tide 
rose suddenly very bigh, and washed away 
the hut, and with it the sleeplug beyyar, 
who was drowned. 

When the fool came home he was very | 
much trightened, and said— 

“Tfit has broken down the house, and 
killed and eaten the beyyar, it won't think 
mnuch Gl swallowing inc.”’ 

So he took to his heels and ran 
hard as he could. 

By good luck he came to his old home, 
and on seeing it he was so much delighted 
that he clapped his hands and danced for | 





the fool to 
the work ot a 
tiring, and I 
no doubt it will re- 


hard 


will show you,"’ said 








inland as 


inaster was right,”’ cried the 


“A wise nan may travel in the world,but 


a fool is best at homme.’ , 


—- 
FOURTEEN MISTAKES.—Somebody has 
condensed tue iiistakes of life, and arrived 
are fourteen of 
them. Most people would say, if they told 
the truth, that there was wo limit to the 
mistakes of liie; that they were like drops 
in the ocean or the sands of the shore in 
number, but it is well to be accurate. Here 
then, are fourteen great mistakes: It isa 
great mistake to set up our own standard of 
night and wrong, «ud judge people aceord- 
ingly ; lo mueusure the enjoyinent of others | 
by our own: lo expect unliormity of opin- 
ion in this world; to look tor judyiment and 
experience in youth; to endeavor lo mould | 
all dispositions alike ; not to vield lo imu. | 
terial trifles ; to look for perfection in our 
OWn actions ; lo Worry ourselves: and other | 
With what caumot be remedied; not to alle- 
viate all that needs alleviation as lar as lies 
in our power; not to wake allowances for 
the infirinities of others; lo consider every- 
thing impossible that we cannot perforin; 
to believe only what our intinite minds can 
Bras; tloexpect to be able to understand 
everything. ‘lue greatest of tmistakes is to 
live only for time, when auy moment may 


OO 


launch US into eternity. 
M. S. 
— —_— © <> 
POLITENESS is a Sort of guard which 
covers the rough edges of our character and 
prevents their wounding others. We 
should never throw it offeven in our cut 
oe 
nary or i ver Cony L1TLS, : . 
tracted by you or your fainily if Hop Bitters 
are used,and if you already have any of 


these diseases Hop Bitters is the only niedi- 
cine that will P witively cure you. Deyn't 
forget this, and don’t get some pufled up 


stuff that will on!y barin you 


| side. 


THE BLUE DRAGON. 





BY PIPKIN. 





LEVEN centuries ago, where the city of 
Kamakura now stances, was a great lake 
and down at the bottom of this lake 

lived a blue dragon, with emerald green 
eves anda fiery mouth, whe frightened the 
people to heart-sickness, because he lived 
on the flesh of little babies, 

He stole them whenever be could find 
them, cracked their. bones, picked them 
clean, drank their blood, and threw the dis- 
membered skeletons on tue shore of the 
lake, where weeping wmwothers in vain 
begged him to drown them also that they 
mnight forget their lost darlings’ untimely 
late. 

Now, down by the lake lived Yoroti, a 
very rich man, who had sixteen children. 
He thought that even adragon must respect 


| so wealthy a person; and his wile could not 


persuade hin to remove trom the lakeside. 
“He gobbles up the peasants’ babies, this 
ugly dragon,”’ he used to sav; “but he will 
not touch the offspring ofa man of high po- 
sition.”’ 
The event proved that he was wrong. 


One day he returned home to hear bis | 


wile wailing, and his servants beating their 
hands together. 


The blue dragon had killed and eaten all | 


his little ones, and their bones strewed the 
ashore of the lake. 

Completely crushed by this calamity, al! 
his pride was gone, 

He gathered up the remains of his little 
ones, und carried them away to a iniserable 
desert place, covered with sand, and un- 
sheltered by a single trec. 

Here he buried thei; and the peasants 


called the spot the’ Rich Man's Surying 
Place, 
There he spent his time bewailing his 


loss; and he beyan to feel sorry for the 
peasants, whom heretofore he had despised, 
believing them to be clods, to who: s 1eh 
things happened because they did not feel 
them as more delicately bred persons 
would. 

One day, while he was weeping and 
watering with his tears the sixteen cactus 
slants in the inounds beneath which he had 
tid the ashes of his children’s bones, be 
heard « strange cry; and, looking upward, 
suwa cormorant hovering over him, that 
said, “Rich man—rich man, are you sorry 
for the peasants now ?" 

And Yoroti bowed his head and answered, 
“Yes; Lam sorry now.” 

Then the cormorant spoke again.and said, 
“Rich man, would you save these peasant 
children if you could ?” 

And Yoroti answered, “Yes—yes,I would 
save them, if I could.” 


Then suddenly the cormorant changed | 
into a beautiful winged woman and stood 
before him, and a strange light shone about | 


her, and he fell on his Jace afraid of her 
presence, 

But she spoke to him kindly. 

* Rich man,” she said, “arise. If you 
would save the peasants’ children, you can, 
Your wealth is great, and the blue dragou 
loves gold and jewels. Return tothe lake- 
Dwell there with your wife, and on 
that dayof the week on which the blue 
dragon coines fora child,goto him and offer, 
in its stead, a handfyl of gold or a jewel, 


Do this each week until all is gone, and so | 
prove your devotion to your isllow suffer- | 


ers. Meanwhile, for every tear of grief you 
save another, I will shed one of gratitude 
to water the 
children’s graves.”’ ; 

Yoroti listened and obeyed. 

He kissed the pale-green plants and then 
departed for home. 

His wife and servants were overjoyed to 
see hit. 

When they heard his purpose, she mar- 
velled, but no one attempted to interiere. 
They told him that the dragon had grown 
so bold that heentered howes and took a 
child frou: its mother’s arins, and they saw 
bimn depart for the shore, on the first morn- 
iny, With yreat terror, lor no one could tell 
when this dragon tight beyin to eat tien. 

Yoroti stood on the lake-side while the 
Villagers watehbed him frou: afar, and 
wife beat her bands toyether in terror ; and 
the blue head of the dragon was) jilted 
above water, and the emerald eyes were 
fixed upon him. 

Then he spoke— 

“Blue dragon, I 
thee.” 

And the blue dragon answered— 

“Speak !"' 


come wo speak to 


“JT amarich man, whose sixteen children 


thou has eaten,” said the rich imnan, ‘and I 
comme w offer thee a handful of goid 
every child thou wilt spare. 

“When the gold is gone I 


emeralds, rubies, diainonds, pearls, 
shalt have them all.” 


The dragon listened and consented, fromm the running ace ar neue ares = 

99 , . Cistiny uns , »} " 
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aroused all the dwellers of the lake, 


his 


have jewels, 
Thou 


11 


They clasped their children to their hearts 
and treinbled, but atthe second cry they 
always saw Yoroti, the rich tan, running 
from his home to the shore, and the 
biue dragon retired, appeased to his lake 
again. 

And so it continued until all the money 
and jewels that Yori hed possessed were 
gone but one great emerald, 







































He could save oue were child, and no 
more, 
The peasants by this time adored 
hitn. 


The priests prayed ter bin. 

His tame bad spread tar and wide. 

But bis power weuid sevon end. 

All were in despair. 

He stood on the shore, with the jewel in 
his palin, and he besought the aragon to 
take It and to leave the peasants henceforth 
in peace. 

The dragon only laughed. 

“When | have snorted thrice, if I bave 
not ny fee, I will have «a eblid,” he said, 
and retreated to the lake. 

The emerald caught the last glow of the 
setting sun as he sank beneath the water, 
and all was despair beside the Lake of the 
Dragon. 





plants that grow over your | 
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On the other side of the lake was a moun- 
tain. 

Upon its hither side Yoroti went to be- 
wail himself, 

And he praved aloud, crying, “Let me be 
tauyht how to save iny poor peasants from 
the wiief Ll have known.” 

And he beard a ery, and saw the cormo- 
rant hovering over the lake. 


| Push the mountain into the lake,” were 
the words it uttered. 
| “2 cannot move the mountain,” said 


Yoroti, sadlv. 

‘“‘elieve that you can, and see,’ said the 
cormorant. 

And Yoroti had faith, and extended his 
arins, and pressed his hands against the 
inountain side and eried, “Drop into the 
lake, oh f inountain, and crush the Gragon.” 

And the mountain moved slowly, and all 
saw it; and instantly it vanished into the 
lake. 

The water splashed all about, drenching 
every one, and they tled; but when they 
recovered froin their amazcinent, bebold the 
lake was filled up, and tse dragon buried 
beneath the mountain for ever:nore; and a 
beautiful figure in white, with wings, stood 
by Yorotis side, and said, “Go now and 
take thy wife to the place they call the Rien 
Man's Burying Ploee, and see how I have 
| watered thy plants.’ 

Yoroti obeyed. 

‘Together thetwo sought the desert spot, 
and found that a litthe yarden bad sprung 
up there, 

Sixteen cactus plants, each bearing a big 
red flower, waved and nodded their heads 
toward them, and as tiey advaneed the 
flowers burst open, and from each sprang 
the figure of a cniid—their own little child- 
ren,as well and beautiiul as ever,each bear- 
ing inthe shawl it wore pearisand diamonds 
hevond price, and gold enough to inake 
Yorotia meh man, 

Then he returned to his people, and) was 
forever beloved by them and always happy, 
The blue dragon was never heard of again, 
and Kamakura was built upon the spot 
where the Dragon's Lake bad been. 
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MAKING A Nienut oF It.,—Returning 
frou a dinner where be had been feasted, if 
not wisely, certainly very well, a proul- 


| nent politician of New York city tell head 
|; over heels in a cellar, the grating over 
| whieh had been aceidently lett Open At 


first be found tue darkness and silence 
somewhat oppressive and was casting about 
in bis totud how to celieve the tediom of 
the hours whieh tiost elapse before his re- 
| lewmser Wheete atpotliier beastie wim lie ard,a bevened 

thud proclaimed toe arrival ot ane w-oouwer, 


The incident repeated itself several tines, 
|} for New York chanced to be pretty gener- 
| allv dining out that niet; and asa resuit 


half-dozen 


the Vault semot conmlained sole 

jovial feasters, 

" Sadto relate, a commnon misfortune did 
not bevet wa Common SVintethyv, but ended 


doscussion of 
ifts, in whieh, 
siiwht Gane 
attracted to 


in & wrest quarrel; for the 
polities led te a bout at fstic 
all present helping, tere tion 
aye wasdone ere the police wore 
scene of disorder, 

Hauied out bv the neck and conveved to 
the city lock-up, the bauqguecors lad an Op 
portunity ot learning by pail ex perience, 
how advisable it is, When returning home 
from # banquet, to avoll open ratings, 
especially when the cellar Geiow are filled 
with political opponents. 


' - _ 2 > - 
iinese Recorder, 


extract 


CHINESE DkBIs.— Tin 


an English prretldle tlien, wives an 


bors if they can 
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FASHION CHAT. | 





7. new woolen goods for the Spring 


are, aS many as have as yet been 


brougit out, particularly chariing as to 


design. 

Stripes, plaids and checks appear, and are 
© be used in combination with the corres. 
ponding plain goods, but, in almost every 
caso, all these are very subdued, broken 
and indistinet. 

The cheeks are generally very fine, look- 
ing ata little distance like mottled cheviots, 
and this material will often be employed 
Without any admixture of other stufls for 
entire suits. 

For a fatigue dress during the Spring in 
town, and for «a travelins suit) later on, it 
will prove invaluable, being at once ser- 
viceable, lady-like and quict. 

This goods ranges in prices from one dol- 
lar per yard to one dollar anda half, 

This is more or less the average price of 
most of the new Spring woolens. 

They are double width alinost without 
exception. 

Many of the most indistinct of the indis- 
tinct plaids will also be used for entire 
Bults. 

They show broken lines of 
eolois, in simall faint squares on a light 


sulxdued 
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generally be kilted,and the brighter shades 

turned under, only to show in glimpses, 
alter the method in) vogue tor some time 
past for kilting striped materials. 

These new plaids, combined with the cor- 
responding plain goods,should have a great 
deal of success. 

They will make very pretty suits, and 
suits that will be serviceable in the early 
Spring and Autuinn; and economical folks 

| nust often weigh such matters as these in 
| purchasing a new costume, even if it be an 
inexpensive one. 

Four yards of the plaid fabric and four of 
the plain are necessary for one of the suits 
of which we speak. 

Needless to say that a very simple mode! 
had better beselected it the dress be bought 
for a general utility suit, to wear for shop- 
ping in the Sp-ving, later for traveling, per- 
haps, and for rainy and dark days, through 
the entire summer. 

There seems to be a noticeable absence ot 
yellow inall the goods brought out for the 
Spring. 

Dark blues, and blues of medium shades, 
and rich purplesyre also among the Spring 
colors. 

In general, these are much purer in 





wsthetic green ground, which hos a strong | 


dash of sage in it, and is most conspicuous 
ximong the new Spring tints, or oon ow 
light brown or a slate gray, or a dull blue 
“fond.” 


Crushed strawberry anita very reddish | 


terra Colta alsoforu: the yvround of these 
plaids ina great tieiy lostances. 

This is conspicuous enough; noton ac. 
count of the plaid, which is) more modest 
than any plaids we have ever seen, but on 
account of the colors themselves. 

However, if present indications are to be 
relied upon, we shall before the Spring is 
very inuch advanced) grow accustomed to 
the very brilliant effect of erushed straw- 
berry (which we have hitherto sven only 
in small quantities in hats and bonnets) 
turned to use for an entire costurme, 

Every shade of this) tint, which at) this 
date, we must coufess we still fiod very ob- 
trusive, pottosiv ghering, appeiurs in ail 
the varieties and kinds of goods brought 
out for the Spring and Sumuner, 

Itisshownin vellings, which wiil be 
made up with lace or embroidery for the 
Surmimer. 


| large and decided 





| tone than the blue shades we have had of 


late. 

The browns, as inany of them as ap- 
pear, are likewise noticeable for their 
purity. 

We will mention iv passing, although the 
material is sufficiently ugly, that quite 
checks, to be used 
chiefly forthe dresses of children or very 
young girls,are also among the new impor- 
tations. 

In many of these the all-prevailing crush- 
ed strawberry shales are conspicuous, and 
in one particularly ugly piece of goods this 
tint, reduced to its palest expression, so that 
it looks almost sike salmon pink, alternates 
with black checks. 

Then there are decided black and blue 
checks, and black and green, all of which 
recall forcibly some of the very unzesthe- 
tic goods fashionable some ten years 
since. 

In our estimation the only time that 


; checks are tolerable is when they are 


reduced to the very smallest size possible. 
Then there may be something neat, 
lady-like and even coquettish about 
them. 
Under any other circumstances it takes 


) all but the genius ofa Worth to manipulate 


| them so that they may be rescued from yul- 
gurity. 
In and by itself there is nothing artistic 


It isa prevailing eolor in many of the | 


beautiful new caudbrics and satecus, which, 


with their big bouquets thrown here and | 


there, look like the richest brocades, 


It is alse conspicuous OTL the tinv- | 


cheeked stalls, and among the plata poods, 
whieh are to make upover a striped skirt 
to correspond, the plain stripes reproducing 
the exact tint of the plata aiiterial, and the 
other stripe being composed of fine pin- 
lines, silk or all wool, having a variety of 
colors, 


When wo say plain goods we sperk rela- | 


tively, and not quite literally. 

Few of the so-called) plain goods, either 
when used tor combinition suits or for the 
entire dress, are plain im reality. 

The very fing checked pattern prevails 
In almost every one of them, though it is 
hot apparent ata little distances. 


Some of the plain goods tiaported to eo | 


bine with the stripes,of whieh we have 
spoken, are ss woven that Chey are alinost a 
changeable surtace. 

‘This is the case, for example, ina piece of 
woods, the predominating hug of which is 
crushed = strawberry, while in) certain 
lyghts adecided yrey-blue Unge overspreads 
it. 

The striped material to mateh bas one 
gxrayisu blue stripe and one of crus ied 
airawberry. 

This same design appears in darker tones 
of terra cotta. 

The stripes in these fabrics are each about 
two inches wide, 

A different line of materials, chiefly tor 
the early Spring, consists of plain woolens 
(really plain this time) in selid colors, 
which are sold in conjunction with plaids 
of mediuisize, reproducing as a ftunda- 


tmieutlal tone the color of the plain goods, 
While some other and very bright hue pives 
i © all i 

~ ' 
brig “ 
undersaxirt, ‘ ands 
siinple overdress are oi the biabea yo ods, 


There are dark blues with «u blueand red 
plaid; dark purples, with the plaids in pur- 
ple and red, or purple and crushed straw- 
berry. 

Iu these casesthe plaid vudershirt will 





/ ina big check ; on the contrary, the design 
| dress when made up is generally ditto. 


and cheeks for ordinary house dresses a 
yreat deal now and with the consutnmate 
| Knack they have of getting the best expres 
| sion possible out of everything they take in 
' hand, they succeed in gaining results that 


are often eminently satisfactory by the | 


/eoubination of these ungainly materiais 
With dark satin or velvet. 

Very little of those stafts is used, but just 
enough to tone down the effect of the plaid 
or check. ‘ 

One costuine of this) sort we have seen 
with dark brown and satin mixed sparing- 
ly with a large plaidin dark purples and 
browns, 

The lower part of the waist is all of 
satin, the upper part only being of the 
plaid. 

For the very fine, sinall checks that will 
| be in vogue this Spring the style of waist, 

or rather jackei,known in Paris as the ‘*Re- 
| serviste,”’ is especially recommended. 

It is like the Nortolk of two years since, 
ininus the box plaits back and front. 

It has a belt, fastening with a large buc- 
kle, and it is rather short. 

A style of goods which should have much 
success during the Suviiner are the figured 
and plain India silks that,although brought 


out last season, were not then adopted to | 


unyv extent. 

They are very light, soft and pliable, and 
cool enough to wear on the hottest 
davs. 

The designs on the figured pieces vary 


from single flowers and brilliant bouquets | 


thrown bereand there, to intricate araubes- 
ques that alinost completely cover the 


yvround, whether light or dark, and havea 
As ‘? 

Be 8 KS US i . n pieces, an 5 

figured ones are sold atan average of 


fifteen or sixteen dollars 4 piece, each piece 
containing a number of vards sufficient for 
a polonaise, or overdress and bodice. 
It would seem that ‘s:nall capotes have 
not had their day yet. 
Evidently they will continue to be worn 
| during the Spring, 





isa very common one, and the eflect of the | 


French dressinakers are employing plaids | 
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| The newest in Paris are of two shapes; 
_ they have either a narrow britn that shelves 


slightly forwards, and is bent down very | 
| close to the sides of the head, or they have | 


| no brim at ali—at least none to speak of, 


and the mere crown of which they consist 
is set quite far back on the head and sur- 
rounded with two or three rows of creamy 
lace plaiied into a ruche. 

This can be iwnade of almost any matérial 
—velvet, surah or ottoman. 

W hatever it is, the stufl is always gather- 
ed and puffed on the edge and laid in the 
softest possible fulds and wrinkles over the 
| top. 

The effect is really that ofa very coquet- 
tish little cap. 

This reseniblance is still greater when 
the trimming happens to be a natty little 
cocarde of bows and ends of bright ribbon, 
set with an impertinent little air on one 
side,the bows and ends all standing straight 
up. 

These cocardes have all the charm of 
novelty. 

Another novelty in millinery consists of 
velvet ribbons in white and very pale 
shades of blue, pink and yellow. 

The white velvet ribbon is often put on 
| Paris bonnets to do duty for the strings. 

On one bonnetof black lace and jet, the 
“creation”? of a swell Parisian tmodiste, 
there were narrow white velvet strings,and 
a cocarde or rosette of thesaine ribbon on 








one side, 

The effect was inore striking than strictly 
good. 

Bright little capotes, in various shades of 
reu and crushed strawberry, are beginning 
to put in an appearance over in New York 
with the approach of Spring. 

They have been very fashionable in Paris 
all Winter, where in addition, they have 
been worn with little “‘voilettes’’ of bright 
red spotted tulle, the very same veils that 
had considerable vogue here two years ago, 
but soon dropped out of fashion. 

Colored veils, of every conceivable shade 
and design have been, and are at this mo- 
ment, worn in Europe to the total exclu- 
sion of sober black ones, and even white 
veils. 

Some of them are shaded, pink at one 
end and red at the other, the must becom- 
ing tint to be worn over the face, while the 
other is carried over the hat, sometimes al- 
most covering it. 

Then there are blue veils of various 
shades, very becoming to certain comnplex- 
ions, and extremely pretty with a black 
bonnet, ora seal brown one, or a dark 
green or cobalt blue capote. 

There are also veilsofthe light yellow- 
| ish brown shade, known as “cheveux de la 
| reine,’ and dark violet ones, and brown 
| ones to mateh certain bonnets. 
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| The black veiling with the little white 
| dots is about the only one of all these faney 
veilings, with the exception of an occasional 
red veil, that one sees here at all. 

The shops have had full assortments of 
these styles, but the fashion does not seem 
| to have “taken’’ as yet with American 
women, 

There are both very large and very small 
dots on the new veils, also dots of medium 
size. 

As to this detail the latitude leit to fancy 
is very wide. 


Fireside Chat. 


(PVE work that is being done in Miss 
Parloa’s Cooking School, is exciting in- 


pils of the school and among mauy others 
who have watched its progress, 

Recently Miss Parloa treated of the mak- 
ing and uses of puff paste, and this subject 
_isone of especial interest to all house- 
keepers, 

After pretacing her work with the state- 
inent that the hands should first be washed 
with soap and water, and then dipped in ex- 
tremely hot, and subsequently in cold wa- 
ter, Miss Parloa brought to her table aquart 
| of pastry flour, a pint of butter, a table- 
spoonful of salt, alike quantity of sugar, 





and one and a quarter cupluls of ice-water, | 


and said: 


water, andaimoment later substitute cold 


ful. 

“Wash the pint of butter in this water, 
and work with the hands until light and 
waxy; this action freeing it ot buttermilk 
| and salt and lightening it, sothat the pas- 
try will be more delicate. 


“After having shaped the butter into two 
thin cakes, putitin a pan of ice-water to 
sard 

Mix the flour, sugar an Salt together 
and With the hanus rubathird of the butter 


into the flour. 
“Add the water, stirring witha knife; and 
continue stirring quickly end vigorously 
| until the paste becomes a sineoth bail. 
“Sprinkle the moulding-board lightly 
with flour. ‘ 


| “Turn the paste on the board and pound 


| it quickly and lightly with the rolling- | 


i pla, 


| “Be careful not to break the paste. Rol) 
froin -~ and to one side; or, it you prefer 

to roll from you all the wiile, turn the 
paste around. 

“When it has been rolled down to the 
| thickness of about a quarter of an inch, wi 
the remaining butter, break it invwo bits and 
spread these on the paste. 

“A light sprinkling of flour should fo}. 
low, and the paste should be folded, one. 
third froin each side, so that the edges 
ineet. 

*-Next fold from the ends, but do not have 
these meet. 

‘Double the paste, pound lightly, and 
roll down to the thickness of about a third 
of an inch. 

‘Fold as before and roll down again. 

“Repeat the operation three times it for 
pies and six if for vol-au-venis, patties or 


tarts. 

**When it has been rolled for the last time 
place upon ice. . 

“It should remain an hour at least in the 
ice-box before it is used. 

‘In hot weather if the paste sticks when 
being rolled, putit ona tin sheet and on 
ice. . 

**Assoon as it has been chilled it will roll 
easilv. 

“The sinaller the quantity of flour used 
when rolling, the better the paste will be; 
indeed, no matter how curefully all the 
work is done, the paste will not be good if 
much flour be used.’’ 

Having had ber puste, chilled, Miss 





creased interest Loth among the pu- | 


“Fill aJarge pan or bowl with boiling | 


water, leaving the bowl finally only half 


Parloa imade a vol-au-vent in this man- 
ner: 

The paste was rolled into a ten-inch 
square, placed ona plate 912 inches in 
diameter and cut around the edye of the 

plate. 

Another plate, about inches in diameter, 
was placed in the centre of the paste, and 
then « case-knile, that had been dipped into 
hot water, was used to cut two-thirds 
through the paste around the edge of the 
sinall plate. ¥ 

The paste was put ina flat baking-pan 
and into the oven, 

In about a quarter of an hour the draughts 
were closed, to slacken the heat, and the 
vol-au-vent was cooked about half an hour 
longer. 

W hen it was removed from the oven the 
case-knife was used to lift the centre-picce, 
and the uncooked paste was removed from 
the vol-au-vent with a spoon. 

Then the centre was replaced. 

Miss Parloa explained that atthe time for 
serving, the vol-au-vent should be heated 
through, filled with chicken, sweetbreads, 
lobster, oysters or something else, and after 
the cover had been replaced, should be 
served hot. 

All the work except the last part could 
be done the previous day if more conven- 
ient. 

For patties Miss Parloa rolled a quantity 
of puff paste down to the thickness of three 
quarters of an itch, taking pains to have the 
thickness even. 

Pieces were then cut out with a round 
tin cutter three and a half inches in diameter 
and placed in pans, 

Another cutter, two and a half inches in 
diaineter, was dipped into hot water and 
placed in the centre of each patty, to be 
pressed about two-thirds through, the mo- 
tion of pressing being rotary. 

These centre-pieces, Miss Partoa said, were 
easily separated from the rest of the patties 
when baked. 
| ‘The patties were baked ten minutes ina 
very hot oven, then the heat was reduced, 
and they were kept in the oven twenty 
ininutes longer. 

When wong were removed the centre- 
pieces were lifted and the uncooked paste 
taken out, leaving space for meat or fish 
chopped fine, seasoned with pepper and 
salt, and warmed in a cream sauce; the 
covers being finally replaced. 

Spanish curls were next made. 

The trimmings of puff paste were rolled 
very thin and cut into long, narrow 
Strips. 

These were wound around small conical 
sticks and baked a quarter of an hour. 

The removal ofthe sticks gave a place 
| for preserved strawberries and whipped 
creain. 

This wasthe rule furnished for gateau 
Chantilly : 

After rolling puff paste very thin, place a 
plate upon it and trim the edges witha 
sharp knife on a jagging-iron. 

Place the paste on a tin sheet and bake 
fifteen or twenty minutes in a quick 
ovel. 

It takestwo pastry cakes for the ga- 
teau. 

Put halfa pint of rich cream into a bowl 
with one tablespoontul of sugar and two of 
wine, and whip toa stiff froth. 

Cover one side of each of the cakes with 
| Strawberry preserve. 

Place acakeon a plate, the spread side 
up, and heap Shioned areas upon it. 

Place the other cake upon the first, the 
covered side down. 

Sprinkle sugar ovorthe cakes or heap 
whipped creain upon them and serve—a 
delicious dish for dessert. 

> - 0 <a 

DANIEL MURPHY, said to be the largest 
land owner in the world, recently died at 
He owned 200,000 acres bur- 
lering on the Pacitic coast, 6,000,000 in t 
State of Durango, Mex., and several coun- 
ties in Arizona. 

> — 2 

ALL that can be supplied towards mak- 
ing the natural hair beautiful and abundant 
is contained in Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It keeps 
the scalp free froin dandruff, prevents tie 
hair frou becoming dry and harsh, and 
inakes it flexible and gioasy. It stimulates 
the roots to healthy action, and promotes 9 
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| healthy, vigorous growth, 
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BY C. BR. DORNE, 





Fhe was so young and fair, 
1 could not choose but love her. At her feet 
I laid my heart and life—an offering meet. 


And when with sweet assent 
She let me kiss ber trembling lips divine, 
I thought that none could part us—she was mire! 


Alas, poor hope! Stern words 
From sterner parent caine; ‘‘I cannot yield; 
Go thou and fight iu Life's great battlefield. 


**Fresh lanrels win. When rings 
Our land from east to west with thy great fame, 
Come then and ask me may she bear thy name. 


With weary hearts and sad, 
Beneath the summer stars we bid good-bye, 
And vowed to love, through weal or woe, for aye! 


Year after vear passed on, 
And yet, alas! still dowed the changing sea 
Between my heart's desite—iny life's one love—and 
me, 


* At last, with willing feet 
And giad, I homewarn turned. Mv task was done. 
Once more within m/ arms | held her—won! 


White-robed, like angel pure, 
She came—my bride—to glaiden all wy life, 
Iecried: ‘‘They cannot part us nuw, sweet wife," 


The joy-bells rung o*erhead, 
The birds sung on, as hand in hand we passed 
Into a strange sweet life—love-crowned at last. 
ee me - 


QUEER CASES. 





HE old adage, that ‘‘truth is stranger 

than fiction,’’ is seldom verified in a 
more marked manner than by the annals of 
modern surgery. 

When I was a student,a man was brought 
in one night with a compound fracture of 
the thigh bone—that is to say, the bone was 
not only broken, but exposed to view 
through a wound in the skin—a very seri- 
ous state of affairs. He had been detected 
by the police in the act of stealing lead oft 
the roof ofan empty house; and being sur- 
prised and chasec, had dropped into,an 
area, and sustained the injury which occa- 
sioned his removal to the hospital instead of 
a police station. An unsuccessful attempt 
was made to save the limb; amputation was 
then performed; and, after lingering some 
weeks, the patient died. So far there was 
nothing in the case to call for remark; but 
after death a serious fact cropped out. This 
was the discovery, at the post mortem ex- 
amination, of a rough jagged piece of lead 
weighing several ounces, in the stomach, 
which could not possibly have been swal- 
lowed after his reception into the ward. It 
must have been bolted by him in the fright 
and confusion of the chase; or, possibly he 
may have bitten off a large fragment, in his 
agony, while he lay in the area. But how- 
ever that may be, its presence had never 
been suspected; the man had never men- 
tioned it; and it had set up nosymptoms 
while he was under treatment. It now 
preserved in the museum of the hospital. 

A lad was once admitted upon whose head 
a brick had just fallen from a considerable | 
height. He was wounded, bleeding, and 
insensible; and an examination with the 
probe revealed ‘exposed bone’’—that is, 
yielded the grating sensation character- 
istic of the head-bones from which the cov- 


is 





ering membrane has been rudely stripped. 
But there was no apparent fracture or de- 
pression of the skull, and the medical men 


were ata loss to account for the marked | 

. ° ' 
symptoms of compression of the brain, | 
which became more and more apparent 


every minute. These grew so severe at 
length that it was deterinined to enlarge the 
wound in the scalp, and inspect. the parts 
beneath. This having been done, the mys- | 
tery was explained at once. A corner of the | 
friable brick, pyramidal shaped, had bro. | 
ken off, and was driven into the bone, the 
apex of the pyramid piercing it, and splin- 
tering it inwards; while the base actually 
filled up the aperture, and was just on a) 
level with the surrounding bone; and this it | 
was which had come in contact with the 
probe. The brick being removed and the 
bone elevated, the boy recovered. 

A watchmaker was afflicted with suicidal 
mania of rather an extraordinary descrip- 
tion. So far from seeking death as a refuge 
from trouble, it was only at such 
the world was running along smoothly with 


times as 


him that he was not to be trusted with 
deadly weapons Did sickness or domestic 
affliction cast their shadow over } Did 
Y v¢ | +. : L 

dinary worries I . / iT ae 
business, harass hin? then there was not a 


saner man breathing, nor one better quali- 
fied to cope with al] his difficulties, and 
withstand manfully the slings and arrows | 


| will be aa niggard in manhood, and a miser 


of outrageous fortune. 
‘“‘bad time’’ was over, and his horizon was 
unchecked with a single cloud, an_ irresisti- 
ble propensity to destroy himself seemed to 
seize hold upon him. He had taken poison 
twice, had thrown himse.t into a canal, and 
had made anattempt to shoot himself, but 
all ineffectually. Several times he had been 
imprisoned, and once had spent some months 
in a lunatic asylum; but the very trouble 
which his act entailed upon himself ap- 


peared on each occasion todo away with all | 


desire to repeat it. At length he cut his 
throat so badly that for many months his 
lite was despaired of; he recovered eventu- 
ally, and expressed the greatest abhorrence 
ot his conduct; but a small fistulous open- 
ing in the windpipe remained obstinately 


unclosed in spite of treatment, and became | 


4 source of great annoyance to him, ren- 
dering it necessary for him always to close 
it with his. finger when he wanted to speak, 
and giving rise at times to dangerous at- 
tacks of inflammation. This went on for 
three years, during which time he steadily 
attended to his business, and was in con- 


duct, conversation, and every other respect, | 


a rational watchmaker. But a successful 
operation was performed at the end of that 
time; the aperture healedup. and the man 
was relieved of a distressing infirmity. 
Within two weeks he left his shop one af- 
ternoon, and cominitted suicide—this time 
in determined earnest. 
——-- 


Grains of old. 


To cure melancholy, 
good, 


set about 


doing 


Pain may be said to follow pleasure as its 
shadow, 


The great qnestion of life is, ‘What shal, 
we dot"? 


Show is not substance; 
wise men, 


realities govern 


Rank and riches are chains of gold, but 
etill chains, 

If you would create something, you must 
be something. 

There are many echoes in the world, and 
but few voices. 

Candor is often nothing but another name 
for rudeness or malice. 

The more a man denies himself, the more 
he shall obtain from God, 

If the soul is not engaged in worship, it is 
as though it worshipped not. 

Ile who has no opinion, but depends upon 
the advice of others, is aslave, 

It needs less ability to discoverthe faults 
of others than to bear with them, 


Reason wrapped upin a few words is 
generally of the greatest weight. 

Do but half of what you can and you 
will be surprised at your diligence. 

One single act of indiscretion may mar 
the enjoyinent of a whole existence, 

I[e that will not look before him, will 
have to look behind him with regret. 

All men are liberal; some to those who 


are in need, and others to themselves. 
To correct an evil which already exists is 


not 50 Wise as tu foresee and prevent it, 


There is one art of which every man 


should be master—the art of reflection, 


See that your character is right, and your 
reputation will be right, ta the 
Writing may be 


sense is the strength, but wit Is the flavor. 


long run, 


Never let your will outrun your charity; 
the former is but human, the latter is divine, 
The world often satisfied with 


words; few eare to dive beneath the surface. 


is too 

The self-conceit of the young is the preat 
source of those dangers to which they are exposed, 

Count the world not as an inn, but as an 
hospital: net as a place to live in, but asa place to dle 
in. 

Never despise humble 
large ships run aground, little boats 
off. 


There are few people in the world more 


services; when 


may pull them 


often in the wrong than those who cannot endure to | 


be so, 


Ife who cares only for himself in youth 
in his 
vld aye 

Unkind language is sure to produce the 
fruits of unkindness—that is, suffering in the 
of others. 


bosom 


Religion finds the love of happiness and 


and its mission 


the principle of duty separated in us; 
the masterpiece Is to unite them. 
Don't despise the small talents; they are 
t we " e great ‘ Aca 


place 


are & nany ark pia 


Religious principles inculcated ina child's 
heart are like goiden nails which time drives in fast, 





But directly the | 





| window, at Pottsville, to see whe the singers 
aud fell to the ground, wrecking the party and their 





compared to wine— | 


| hills te sit duwn on; no boats to row 


| some §70 over 
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Femuininities. 
__The boldest faro players in Casson City, 


A handsome woman is a jewel, 
woman is a treasure. 


a good 


Every one sings as he has the gift, and 
marries as he has the luck. 

Every well-conducted Boston paper hasa 
woman on its editorial staff, 

Earth has noching more-tender than a wo 
manus heart, when it ls the abode of pity. 

Queen Victoria, Christian, has more 
Mahometan subjects than followers of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. 

A man never so beautifully 
own strength as when he 
ness, 

Michael Barron told his afflanced bride, 
at Baltimore, Onio, that s+he was too aweet to live, and 
proved his sincerity by shooting ber, 

All the barons of Prussia will be com 
pelled to prove their right to the title before next 


April. This is for the especial protection of American 
helresses. 


shows his 


respects a woman's soft- 


| 


| 


! 


George Eliot describes the essential attri. | 
butes of a lady to be high veracity, delicate honor ta | 


her dealings, deference to others, and refined 


sonal habit. 


A serenaded girl leaned too far out of her 


per- 


were 


song on the way. 


A little girl was walking on the street the 
other{day; she saw avery bow-legged man, with a 
short coaton, Oh, mal! she erled, there's a man with 
a tunnel under him! 

A recent dictate of fashion is important 
toall married men. Itis that small checks will 
the rule for spring and summer silk dresses, It gen- 
erally takes such large checks, 


be 


| 
Within fitteen minutes after having been | 


bitten on the lip bv aspidera Texas lady was uncon- 
scious fromthe affacts of the venom of the 
Her life was saved with the greate.t difficulty, 


A Southwark woman keeps only one ser- 
vant to doher work instead of two. She says help is 
always leaving, and when you areleftalone it is a 
great deal easier to do the work of one servant than 
of two. 


A woman lay three days in a trance at 
Big Rapids, Mich, On recovering, she belleved that 
she had died and come to Ife as another person. This 
delusion cannot be expelled, though tn other respects 
she ls sane, 


A new profession—that of accompanying 
young ladies to and from balls—ts reported to have 
been recently started, Halr-dressers advertise that 
they will dress the hair of ladies and then escort them 
to their destination, 


The hair of a girl employed in the Elgin 
Watch Factory was caught in the machinery and vlo- 
lently pulled, Fromm that thine all of the new growth 
was white, and now the receding color has reached a 
point half way to the ends, 


There is nobody who can stir upso many 
church rowa, says a prominent Methodi«t preacher, as 
the brother or sister who clalins to live a Iife of sin- 
less perfection, That divine has not devoted all his 
energies to the study of theology. 


In St. John’s, N. B., the other day, at 
the funeral of a lady, the pall-bearers were six wo- 
men, They wore black dresses, with white gloves and 
valls, and carried the coffin from the hearse to the 
house, again into the church, and to the grave, 


Oliver Wendell Holmes says that there 
is nothing in the world tenderer than the pity that a 
kind-hearte | young girlhas for a young man 
feels lonely. Any young nan Is willing to feel lowely 
simply for the sake of being an object of pity to a 
kind-hearted young girl 


Insect. 


whe 


A Michigan woman cleaned a carpet with 
a mixture largely made up ol chloroform. While en- 
yayed in the work she was overpowered by the druy, 
and would doubtless have died had not a 
found her and removed the dangerous compound 
from beside her as she lay on the floor. 


domestic 


The wife of a Texas liveryinan told him 
to send a close carriage to their house, with a discreet 


driver, as the order was from a couple who proposed 


to elope, and desired tomabe the fight secretly hie 
belleved this, and found that It was the truth, butiect 
| the whole truth, forthe woman of the pair was his 
wile 
Two sisters, by the name of Ely, aged 16 
and 14, loeates ainining claim in the Como distrtet 
of Nevada several months siner, and christened it 
the Woodbine and Daffodil, Theyiare sinking a shaft 
by thelr own labor, and, with the happy confidence 
| of their own sex, express lmiplicit faith In their en- 
terprise. 
Bloomington has been holding  pic-nics 
onthe ice, That's the kind that will take with the 
young men, Noswings topushy no piteh to get on 


your pantaloons; no Aying-horees te grind; no ant- 
nothing Wiiat- 
everto do but pick up girls when they slip down on 


the lee. 
The Italians have a prayer which reads 


‘Ll pray that I inay never be married. Kut if I marry, 


I pray that I may not be deceived. But if ft am de- 
ceived, I pray that I may not know of it But if | 
know it, L pray that linay be able to laugh at the 
whole affair.’ Thisis most excellent philosophy 


for Italy. 

The young Freshwomen at Vassar are 
now required to submittoa process alled squel 
which, judging from the vague ace 
pears to be something in the nature of an 


siny, 
ounts at hand, a 
extrac 

in rhetorl They are represented as» v« 
the infliction 
tothe faculty that hazing be substit 


nan 


ry wr 


, and have even gone #o far as te 


uted a 


at that t 


the enterprising barber w ‘ 


and above the §10 he was paid 


and no philosophical claw can completely draw out, } Prince, 


te GE iret toe oo 


2 


in 


News Notes. 
A soap mine has been discovered 


fornga 


Monks have doubled in number in Bel- 
gium since 1a, 


in Cali- 


It costs $600,000 annually to sustain the 


Salvation Army. 


A South Carolina negro has 42 children, 
and £4 grandchildren, 

The duty on sugar yielded $47,000,000 to 
the Government last year. 


This country spends nearly $800,000 « 
year on dolls for its little girts. 

The Boston aldermen have voted to light 
the entire city with electric lights. 

London is becoming more and more fond 
of organ recitals after evening service. 

One of the English railroads ia taking 
steps to Introduce the American Laggage-check 
tem. 

Weighing experiments show that the men 
and women of the West ar: 
Fast. 


sy% 


larger than those oi: the 


Ata recent aristocratic marriage in Eng- 
land several of the gentlemen 
rings. 


wore plain gold ear- 

The Supreme Court ot the United States 
fortids lawyers to wear within Ite bar 
black, 


anything bat 


A new throne of richly-carved black oak, 
costing 99,00, ls being prepared for thejeoronation of 
the (zar, 


“Never kiss anybody on the mouth,”’ 
save Dr. Hall, ‘‘unless you are reckless of consee 
quences, ”* 


Canadian papers 


new bird Infyreat 


report the arrival of a 


numbers, whieh prey upon the 


English sparrows, 

Lenten lilies, mingled with delicate fern 
fronds, constitute the mostecorrect corsage bouquet of 
the present season 

The State Auditor of Indiana was pro 
fane in the presence of a policeman, who lomediately 
dragged hiw off to a cell, 

The colored schools in New York City 
have been abolished, and 
opened to colored children. 


the ordinary schools 

A Russian nobleman, who claims to have 
been defrauded out of a large estate, has settled as a 
watch-maker in Richmond, Va. 


Over 4,000 floral crowns were heaped 
|} around Csambetta’s coffin in the Pulale Bourbon. 
} Their value ie estimated at Qiu) 


The par value of a share of stock in the 
Chemical Bank of New York Is $100, butil you wanted 
to buy one it would cost you 82, im, 
size of 
audkept twodays by using « 
preparation of oleate of soda and glycerine. 

For the last month ten 
have been engaged In harvesting 
River. They have cut and 
tons. 


Soap-bubbles can be blown to a 


two feet in diameter, 


thousand 


lee on the 


men 
Hudson 


stored nearly 2,0, 


A man in Georgia last year made §9,000 
from one hundred acres of watermelons This year 
7,000 acres, in seven counties, will be planted with the 
vine. 

The French National Library is the larg 
eatin the world, ated contains sorething like 4 (0, Gm 
volumes, or twice as many as there are in gthe British 


Museum 


Colorado's contributions to the wealth of 


the workdin preelous tetale te $0, 0) greater 
than last year, andissaid tu show no sigue of ex- 
haustion. 

The English Postmaster-General is to- 


tally tolined, hint Ae: 
one of the highest offleer 


ouutant-Ceeueral ls totally deaf, aud 


ju tie adeniracity is deaf 


and dumb. 


In one of the publie schools of Boston a 


room has been fitted up fo sstroucthon in winand- 
work, and two classes have given tw. hours a day to 
miantal study 


has been 
res ot New England, 


A liking for one story factories 


developed among the manufactur 


a 1 thie have been bailt in many sees where the oa- 


tue of the alte peruil 


An English lady residing in Greece gave 


a ritimitheer of elie resin t ferewk Aru cooles of 
the New Pestament, ond the Greek Geovernment made 
thie sidiers return then 

An English paper asserts that it eosts as 
Imtecintotra srt ate f wheat twelve ooile ) 
aturopihe road t las from an American sea- 
port acs , 48 ‘t ‘an 

Not less than three bells the law directs 
every velicle to carry whe shows m the g if 
Phe interpretation of the law be generous, and at 
than thirty bells are the general rule 


The offer of a Boston merchant tobuilla 


Coasting track on the Common, after thee Russian 
fashion, Was regarded as a generous act ; sg 
thing was conspleuously lettered with an ad riiwe- 
nent. 


Instead of looking at the dress of a Sia 


mese toestimate lis rank, itis cessary to cast the 
eye upon the servanti mwing me Dehind him, whe 
bears upon @ tray the badge which designates bis mas- 
ter’s rank 

a ¢-¢§ = 


ArtHoven MaNy ARE PREDISPOSED TO 


Phot BLES tFeoM Bina 


It vet even such tuavy 
‘ I’ nenary or Brou- 
al ilsease f due . sod wa ifulness tr rte 

a a ‘ . sa prov iptty t ‘ 
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New Publications. | 


“Always KeepaSimile for Mother.”’—The 


above is the name of a new song and 
chorus, by the popular writer, Charlie 
Baker. The words are elegant and inusie 


Cassy, 80 that everybody wiil beable to play 
It. Price 35 cents per copy. F. W. Helimick, 
136 W. 4tb St., Cineinnati, O 

“Never Go Back on a Traveling Min.’'— 
We have Just received from the puliisher 
a copy of the above named popular eom- 
mercial ballad. The musie is very pretty 
and simple; can be played either on the 
plano or organ. The tithe page is finely 
illustrated. F. W. Helimick, 180 Elin St, 
Cinciauati, O. 

“Six Feet of Farth.""—We have just re- 
ceived acepy of the above named celebrated 
inotto song, composed by Jaines EF. Stewart. 
It isoriginal, and of a pleasing character ; 
suitable for old or young. Price 35 cents 
per copy, or 8 copies for $1.00. Address all 
orders to F. W. Helnuivck, Music Publisher, 
180 Elin St., Cincinnati, O 

O tave Feuillet’s great novel, A Parisian 
Romances, just published, is the work from 
which the famous play of the same name 

was drainatized. This play bas been for a 
long while the leading dramatic attraction 
in New York, and is soon t+ be performed 
throughout the country. In Kranee the 
success of “A Parisian Romance," both asa 
novel and on the stage was simply un- 
bounded. All who have seen or expect to 
ase thie wonderful drawina, should read the 
absorbing narrative as it first came fron 
Feulllet’s pen, and thus wet the powerful 
plot and all the thrilling scenes in their en- 
tirety. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila. 
Price 50 cents. 

MAGAZINES. 

Saint Nicholas for Muareh has a notable 
list Of contributors. Archibald Forbes, the 
distinguished  war-correspondent of the 
London Daily News, turnishes a vividly 
interesting story of the Tureo-Russian war, 
entitied Where was Villiers? Rose Ter- 
ry Cooke contributes a capital story of the 
Michigan tires of 1831, called The Wrong 
Coat. There is a charming poem, Ben 
Bruin, by Lucey Lareon, and one by Celia 
Thaxter. Lucretia P. Hale gives us the 
latest particulars fromthe Peterkins, Prof, 
Williams Elliot Griffis,the eminent oriental- 
ist, writes about Hlokusai, a famous Japa- 
nese comic artist. That Sly Old Woodechuck 
isa characteristic Aineriean boy story by 
W.. 0. Stoddard ; and Miss Anna Kichbery, 
author of The First Violin, has a delightful 
tale from the Goerinan of Leander. E. S. 
Brooks tintshes his four-part story of The 
Field ot the Cloth of Gold. Frank R. 
Stockton contributes «a picturesque and 
thriiling installinent of the Story ot Viteau, 
and J.V. Trowbridze tells how the Tink- 
hain Brothers took a ftirin stand in defenss 
ot their Tide-auill., ‘The frontispiece is an 
engraving of Greaze’s celebrated painting 
of The Broken Piteher. Besides the fore- 
going, there are a large number of stories, 
sketches, poems, and pictures.Century Co., 
New York. 

The March Wide-Awcke will be eager- 
ly snapped up boys of ambition and vim, in 
order to fintsh what the KFighty-three Busi- 
ness Men have to sty about our Business 
Boys. From this article the boys will pro- 
bably turn to Fred Qoer’s Yucatan serial, 
The Silver City, or to Rev. Irving L. Be- 
man's story of Evan C ogswell's lee Fort, or 
t Edward Everett Hale's To-Day Talk 
about the dead Freneh statesinan,Gainbetta, 
or to A Boy's Workshop, or to Prot. Sar- 

eut'’s Health and Strength Paper, or to 
Mrs. Cheever'’s jolly out-of-doors story, 
Camp Hampertord—for all these contribu- 
tions, interesting *o everybody, are of pecu- 
liar interest to the bovs, Act []. of the 
White Mountain Comedy, More Than They 
Bargained for, isas full of fun as it is of 
delicate characterization; and a tine humor 
also pervades Old Caravan Days, and Mrs, 
Diiz's John Spicer Lecture on Clothes. 
Mrs. L. T. Craizin has a good story, Ellie's 
Holocaust ; Miss Harris concludes her histo- 
ry of a botanical experitoent, A Winter 
Garden; The Next Neighbor writes, in 
Anna Maria's Housekeeping, of Two Tea- 
kettles. The poems are Auctioning off the 
Baby, by M. E. B., Toe Cat-tail Arrow, by 
Clara Doty Butes, Ethel’s Advice to Baby, 
by Margaret Sidney, That Little Bonnet, by 
Miss Wilkins, als» (ivorge Eliot's famous, 
O, May I Join the Choir Tnvisible. Only 
$2.50 a year. D. Lothrop & Co., Publisbers, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Popular Science Monthly has the fol- 
lowing list of contents for .Mareh: The 
Growth aud Effect of Railway Consolida- 
tion, by Gerrit L. Lansing; Queer Phases 
of Animal Life, by Felix L. Oswald, M.D.; 
Natural Religion, by R. W. Boodle; Vivi- 
section and Practical Medicine, by G. F. 
Yeo, F. R. C.S.; Evolution of the Camp- 
Meeting, by Joseph Parrish, M. D.; Sewage 
ut the Sea-Side, by Alice Hyninan Rhine ; 
leebergs and Fog in the North Atlantic, by 
Captain J. W. Stackford ; Remedial Value 


of the Climate of Florida, by George E. 
Walton, M. D.; A South Afriean Areadia, 
by C.G. Buttner: Piratical Publishers, by 
Leonard Seott; A Chapter in Transcen- 
oone al Pathologv: The Pedigree of Wheat, 
by Prot. Gra Allen: A Few Words About 
Eutalles Rad ft? M. D.; Sketch 
f tlie ¢ \ | - eit r rtrait 
Ed r’s s > > 
Miscellany 
New York :’ ‘4 . 
One of the pretty little juvenile maga- 


zines published by D. Lothrop & Co., Bos 
ton, is called The Pansy, edited by Mrs. G. 
R. Alden, author of the Punsy stories. It 
is charming! v illustrated and contains choice 
original stories, poetry etc. The weekly 
edition costs only 75 cents a year, or 7 cents 
for the wenthbly number, 
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THE SATUR DAY 
“Prati the Bride” Heard From 


—-_- 2. 


Tex., Feb. 2, ’83. 
EUtor Post —1 reecived the picture, **Presenting 
the Bride,’’ in due time, and all who have secen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some 
ers from me shortly, as many of my friends expressed | 
a desire to sulsecrite, and how could they feel other- | 


wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 





Brownwood, 


subseribe 


B. 





Feb. 3, '83. 


‘Presenting the 


Yoncolla, Ore., 
FAitor Post—Your premium, 
Bride,** came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
I have received many premiums, but yours 
Will send some subscriptions soun, 
J. A. 


leads thew all. 


Dubois, lowa, Feb. 8, '83. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘Presenting the 
Brice, ** is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and caygnot 
{91) to please the most fastidious, Many oaks, a 


S. 





Milan, Kans., Feb "82. 

FAltor Saturday Evening Poot--Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘'Presenting the Bride,** was duly received, and 
ain more than p.cased with ‘*, It is by far the hanu- 
wmnest picture Lever saw, 


9 
“» 


J. P. 8. 


Minn., Feb 8, '83. 


‘*Presenting the 
and I am 
All who have seen the picture 
Expect to get you numerous 


Brownsville, 


FAitor Post 
Bride, ** received, 
much pleased with it, 
think It ls Just superb, 
subscribers in a few days. 


Phe picture premiam, 


It is beautiful, very 





| 

A. Et, | 

Philadelphia, Mo., Feb. 7, °83. | 
K4itor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,** has come to hand, and tn good 
condition, Lam much pleased with It, Indeed, I 
have shown it toseme of my neighbors, and they 


all unite with me in voting it beautiful, 
some subscribers svon, 


Will send you 


M. E.S., 

Hoxie, Tex., Feb. 5, 83, 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, **Present- 
ing the Bride,’ and was surprised at its marvelous 


I have shown it 

it is the hand- 

they ever saw, 
J 


beauty. Tam well pleased with it. 
to several of my friends, and all say 


somest and wost Valuable premium 


Roanoke, Va., 

Editor Saturday Evening VPost—My beautiful pre- 

mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride, *’ 

came duly to hand, and it is even better than) you 

claimed itto be. Lwillsee what lcan do for you in 
the way of new subscribers, 


9 'R 
~, 


Feb. 


» 
82. 


B.D. 


Dallas, O., Feb. 6, ’83. 

FAitor Saturday Evening Post-—Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘Presenting tue Brice,** at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. Lam greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present. I have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say iti* the prettiest and richest pre- 
miuin they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies in my power to increase your sub- 
cription list. 


E. B. 
Plattsburg, Mo., Feb. 2, ’82. 
Fditor Post-—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 


* It far surpasses 
perfectly lovely! 


my most san- 
Will get some 


senting the Bride.’ 
guine expectations- 
subscribers for you. 


J. J.B. 


Stockbridge, Wis., Feb. 4, °82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
uful picture, ‘Presenting the Bride,** in due thu, 
andam very much pleased with it. [t is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations, Shall see what Ll can 
do for you In the way of subscrtbers, 


H. J. M. 
Timberville, Va., Feb. 3, ’83. 
Editor Post—‘'Presenting the Bride’* was delivered 


to me yesterday, and ain highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given ita conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the inspection of our friends, 


oS. Be Fs 
St. Charles, Minn., Feb. 5, 
Editor Saturday Evening Post— Paper and * 


received. THE POST is a splendid literary journal. 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone wholas seen the picture 


considers it grand. 
G. 


Springfield, O., Feb. 8, '82. 
-I received iny preintum for The Post, 
It is the most beautiful pre- 


W. B. 





Editors Post 
for which accept tu.anks. 
mium | ever saw. 


Cc. H. W. 
Fort Valley, Ga., Feb. 9, ’82. 





Editor Post—I reeeived your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very inuch pleased with it. 
It is farahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainiy oucht to bring you many 


subscribers. Am quite proud of it. 


M.F. ¢ 


Bee Creek, I1., 
Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, * 
senting the Bride, ** it very beautiful, 


it framed and hung up two heurs after its arrival. 
is admired by every body. 


Feb. 8, 82. | 
‘Pre- 
Had 

It 


and think 


B. M. 


iz Y 


get a great many 


McPaul, Iowa, Dec. 3, 

Editor Post—The premium picture, — the ! 
Bride*’ received, and | consider it grand. I have | 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every | 
one of them pronounce it beautiful. 

E.M.C, | 


| pears that just ss intellect is 





EVENING POST. 











BRAIN- POWER. 





’ E are supposed to live in an age when 

brute force has ceased to rule, and 
when brain-power alone is the governing 
agent. We may fairly divide the subjects 
employed in modern inental training into 
those which store,and those which strength- 
en the mind. Languages; a knowledge of 
history ana geography; the facts connected 
with various sciences—such as chemistry, 
astronomy, electricity, ete., are stores; but 
not one of these does more than store the 


| mind. 


Men’s minds were stored with a certain 
numberof astronoinical facts when Galileo 
attempted to revive the olden belief that the 
earth rotated; but their minds had not been 


strenuthened, as it was the lealing astrono- | 


mers who most offered opposition to him. 
Several inen with stored iminds were the 
great opponents of Stephenson, who had 
talked about traveling twenty milesan bour 
on a railroad. Sothatit appears that no 
matter how well a mind may be stored, if it 
is incapable of judging correctly ona nov- 
elty, it cannot be called a strong mind. 

Our coupetitive examinations tend al- 
most entirely to bring to the front those 
whose ininds are the best stored, and many 
persons, therefore have cone to the conclu- 
sion that, by such a course have 
tained for our various services what are 
termed “the clevercst youths.”” It does 
not, however, follow that this result has 
The greatest brain-power 
may actually be low down in the list of a 
competitive examination in which stored 
knowledge alone has been requisite. There 
is a certain advantage to be gained by stor- 
ing the mind with facts, and some people 
imagine that 2 Knowledge of these facts in- 
dicates an educated and strong mind. It, 
however, nere,y proves that the mind bas 
been stored; it does not prove it to have 
been strengthened, 


we ob- 


been obtained. 


We may know what Ceesar did under cer- 
tain conditions, how Alired the Great or- 
ganized his police so that he could hang 
bracelets of value On sign-posts without 
fearing that highwaytmen would stealthem; 
and a multitude of other sitar facts may 
have been stored in our minds; but any 
quantity of such stores do not show pruacti- 
cal brain-power. 

Itis even now considered that by making 
a boy pass through a lony course in matie- 
Inaties or classics, and then testing his ac- 
quired knowledge by an examination, we 
adopt the best method of obtaining the 
greatest brain-power. We may derive an 
advantage, supposing mathematics or class- 
ics are requisite in the future career of the 
boy; but asa test of brain-power and _ per- 
severence, we would inuch sooner select 
the boy who could the most rapidly and 
certainly solve a three-inove chess 
problem. And if mathematics are not re- 
quired in the ftutare career of a it 
would be equally as unreasonable to devote 
three yearst> the solution 
leins, as itis to devote a like period to the 
solution of the higher branches of imathe- 
matics. 

The average occupation of yvouny 
quire nothing more than stored nunds and 
powers of observation; Corse ‘j! our 
competitive exaininations serve to sone ex. 
tentto bring to the front qGualifiea- 
tions. But itis not arnone such that weob- 
tain our discov: inventors, 


tnost 


boy, 


men re- 
iently, 
such 


‘rers, 
men, or good generals. The mere routine 
man will almost invariably about a 
disaster when he has novel contiitions to 
deal with; and, as a rule, the routine vouth 
coines out best at an examination, 

At the present time we have apparently 
noaccurate test by which to measure the 
relative brain-power of individuals, Com- 
petitive examinations cannot do so, for the 
reasons that we have stated. 


bring 


Success in life is, again, dependent on so 
many influences outside of the individual, 
that his success is no test. 

The aceuinulition of money—that 1s, get- 
ting 1ich—is often but the result of selfish- 
ness and cruel bargains, and cannot be in- 
variably accepted as a proot of brain-power. 

Consider.ng these facts, therefore, it ap- 
invisible, so 


the relative power of intellect is unineas- 


urabie; and, instead of forming hasty con- 
clusions as tothe relative powers of two 
men, f nthe resuits of examinations, we 
R ‘ 8 we may 
@Xamiinatlion 
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ia Diamond Dyes are so perfect and so 
beautiful that it is a pleasurc to use them. 
Equally good for dark or light colors, 
cents. 
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£| KIDNEVS,LIVER ARD ROWELS. § 
Cc Jt eleances t. 9 sysiera cf the acrid poison 
@jithet caus:a tla dreawul eae g which|S 
| @jonly the vieticus of Mievmailsm can realise. 2 
HOUSANDS CF CASES di 
| Slot the wort fo2> 3 Cf tis tervib!o disease! o 
@ Rave been quicl 17 relieved, and in short time bd 
« PORFOCTLY CURED. g 
| {Olprice, g1. wort on pry, sero py purcersts. |S 
< l-y can bo se nt! by mai! x 
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HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST CUR 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Docs alame back cr disordered urine indi- 
Cleate that yo u are @victim? TIEN DO NoT 
EjmesiaA TB; use Kidney-Wort at onve, (drug- 


S) gists wan b itjand it wilispeedily over-| 


come the disease oak eee hoaiihy action. 
complaints 

Ladies. Bs to your sex oz, ouch as pain 

Kidney- a 














**My triend, E. C. Legard, of this city, used to be 
drawn double from painful Kidney Disease, Kidney- 
| Wort cured him, **—James M, Kinney, druggist, Al- 
leghany City, Pa., Aug. 22-82. 


1s SA SURE CURE 


all diseases of the Kidneys and | 


a LIVER 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 


| for 


the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge, } 


] j If you aresuffering from | 
Nia ar a. malaria, have the chills, 
| are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- | 
Wort willsurcly relieve and quickly cure, 
In the Spring tocleanse the Cystem, every 
sag should take a thorough course of it. 
- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price $1. 


“KI DNEY:- WORT.: 


**I°ve gained ® pounds in two months, ** writes Mr, 








| J. C. Power, of Trenton, Tl, (Dec, 2-2), Sud ama 
| well man, I'd suffered with liver disorders since 
1862. Kidney-Wort cured me,** 


Strong words froma New York clergiran  ‘*‘*Tune- 
hesitatingly recommend Kidney-Wort, It greatly 
benetitted me, *’ says Rey, C, E. Kemble, of Mohawk, 
oe a 
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FOR Tid PenwANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


Wo othcr disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try a3 C onrti pation, and 1> remedy has ever 
equalled tue colcbrated liicaey-We-t as a 
cure, Whatever tho cavse, however obstinate 
the case, this re:aedy will overcome it. 
PILES T=OIS distrossing com- 
& pl: .t is ver-7 ant to be 
complicated witucoust.netion. Lidney-Wort 
strengt:ens tio we oe encd ports and quickly 
enres pal drdsoflc3 even whea physicians 
and ric“icines have bofare fi od 
4> (77 LUf you lLcvecither of tucse troubics 


Price si. USE [Drugaiats ten 


“KIDNEY AVV(e!> 5 oe 


**For 12 years,**writes Lymen T. Abcll, of Georgia, 
Vt., ‘I found norelief from piles, until I tried Kid- 
ney-Wort. It has cured me.** 


KIDNEY*WORT : 


HE CREAT CURE 
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**l had habitual endibtinede, pain inthe back, and 
rheumatisin,** writes 8. J, Scott, Burlington, Vt. 
**Kidney-Wort bas cured them all.’’ 
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25 oe HOMEOPATtiC we Sica 


In usetwenty years. The most exfe, e'mple evenom- 
‘caland e‘iclent medicine known .umphtreys’ 
kon Disease and ita (sre (144 pp.) °° «> Iinstreted 
Catalogue oom’ frre, 18 
Medic Co. $09 Kulicn £¢ , ew 
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THE STATE OF AFFAIRS. 





Some men do write when they do wrong, 
And some do live who dye; 

And some are ‘‘short’’ when they are long, 
And stand when they do lie. 


A man is surly when he's late; 
Is round when he Is square; 

He may die early and dilate, 
And may be foul when ‘*fair."’ 


He may be ‘*fast’* when he is slow, 
And ‘‘toose’’ when he is **tight,*’ 

And ‘*hizgh’’ when he Is very low, 
And heavy when he's ‘‘light.* 


He inay be wet when he Is ‘‘dry;"’ 
He may be ‘‘great’? when small; 
May purchase when he won't go by; 

Have naught when he has awl. 


He may be sick when he ts ‘‘swell,** 
And hot when he ts cold; 
He's skilled so he on earth may dwell, 
And when he's young he’s sold. 
—8. T. OLEN. 





Facetie. ape 


as the servant 





“Isee through it now,’’ 


said when she knocked the bottom out of the, water- . 


pail. 


If ‘‘a little learning is a dangerous thing,”’ 
some of our city officers are in a very critical condl- 
tion. 

An actress of this city was offered a seal- 
skin cloak if she wouldn't speak foran hour. At the 
end of seven minutes she exclalined: ‘‘Mind, it's got 
to be a §250 one.** 

Contradiction still—She: ‘‘Be it sothen. 
I agree that I have faults.*’ He (emphatically): *°O, 
yes.’ She (surprised): ‘‘Well, what are they, sir? 
Name them if you can!** 

The Bee-Keeper’s Journal officially an- 
nounces that the honey-bee cannot hear, That's too 
bad. All you say to one of the critters when you 
get it out of your trousers is entirely wasted. . 


How may burglars be kept out of the 
house, isa question that is now agitating the public 
mind, Perhaps it might be done by leaving all the 
valuables out on the front door-steps at night. 


In China children are vaccinated on the 
end of their nose. That would be a good idea for this 
country, as it would at least keep some people's 
noscs out of other people’s business until the scab got 
well, 


“I know,”’ said a little girl to her elder 


sister*’s young man at the supper-table, ‘‘that you 
will Join our Bociety for the Protection of Little 





Birds, because mamma says you are very fond of | 


larks.’’ 


A political candidate promises the posi- 
tion of market clerk to 320 different friends, and after 
his election gives the place to his uncle. Find words, 
if you think you can, in which to express the feelings 
of the 320. 


Human bones have been found in the 
debris of the old postoffice in New York. They are 
supposed to be the remains of people who were reck- 


less enough to bother the stamp clerk while he was 
reading the latest novel. 
People who are constantly invcighing 


against Mr. Vanderbilt simply because he ts rich and 
spends his money as he likes, should remember that 
some day they may be rich themselves, Never strike 
a man when he ts duwn. 


. Heard on the street—‘‘Why, that man was 
your chum at school, and you two were always in- 
separable, yetnow you pass him with a cool bow. 
Has any dispute eccurred?** ‘*Oh, no; we dearly love 
each other still, but it would not look well to show 
it. Ihave become a doctor, and he has become an 
undertaker, 

need eS ne 
24-Stop Organ for $51. 


The offer made in this issue of THE PosT by Mayor 
Beatty, of Washingtou, New Jersey, of a 2%-Stop 
Organ for $51, delivered at your very door, is one that 
jasts-but 10 days from the date of this newspaper, aad 
our readers should take advantage of itat once. The 
well-won reputation of this house assures buyers that 


they will get what he advertises; and the price, with 
al: freight prepaid, should cive him, as it will, thou- 
sunds of additional satisfied custoiners, Weare in- 
furined by good authority that Mr, Beatty is mann- 
facturing and shipping sixty-nine (rgans daily, and 
is running his tactory nights in orderto fill orders 
premptly. 

The Washington (New Jersey) Starsays: ‘*The 
Hon. John Hill, Member of Congress of Boonton, 
New Jersey, accompanied by his wife, visited the 


Beatty Organ Factory, at Washington, New Jersey, 
on Tuesday last. He expressed himself not only zrat- 
ified, but astonished, at the extentand activity of 
Mayor Beatty's Organ Works. The prejudice which 
every young business man has to confront, whose 
success is rapidly achieved, is giving way before 
Mayor Beatty, and his wouderful business capacity is 
coming to be generally recognized and acknowl- 
edged."’ 

We clip the following editorial from last week's 
Chriatian at Work: ‘‘ifon. Danicl F. Beatty, whose 
indefatigable pluck has raised hii from a poor boy to 
a reputed fortune of half a million, is an example of 
what can be done by tair dealing and persistent ef- 
fort. He has the !argest organ factory in the coun- 
try, and makes from 50 to & instruments daily.** 
— 

A MEETING ot the stockholders of Our Continent 
Publishing Company will be held at the office of said 
Company, in the city of Philade!phia on the twenty- 
sixth day of March, 1883, to elect officers and vote 
upen an increase and preference of stock. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

Janu. 22, 1883, H. W. B. HOWARD, Sec’ 
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Superfiluous Hair without injuring the skin. 
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NEW TYLE No.1 1215, Height, 72 
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CURED OF CONSUMPTION. 


Philadelphia, April 26, 1880. 
Dr. J. H. SCHENCK, 

Dear Sir:—You will 
probably remember that when I last saw 
you with my little daughter that you wld 
ine you would like to hearin regard to her 
health at least once in six months, as she 
might need more of your advice and medi- 
cine as she grew older. 

My only apology for failing to cal! on you 
or to write is, that her health has been so good 
since you cured her, that I was well satis- 
fied that she was not in need of medical at- 
tention. Atthe sametime I feel that lowe 
I can never 
repay unless it be that I can benefit you by 
giving a statement of her case tor publi- 
eation, and this I have concluded to do,as I 
know it will be of great use to others who 
are Sitnilarly afflicted. 

In 1875 inv daughter, who was then eight 


DANIEL F. al 





vearsot age, contracted a heavy cold, which | 


soon settled on her lungs. The doctor whom 
I employed at that time told me that her 
lungs were affected. She had severe pains 
in her side and night sweats; and,asshe had 
no appetite she soon wasted away vo almost 
askeleton. Every one could see at this time 
that she was fast going with consumption. 
Both my husband and myself were very 
much prejudiced against all patent medi- 
cines, and although we had heard of many 
cures perforined by your remedies we de- 
layed using them or getting your advice 
until she had beea given up by all the doc- 
tors we had consulted. 

We were living in Reading, Pa., at this 
time, and when we inforined our friends 
that we had concluded to goto Philadel phia 
with our little daughter to get your advice, 
they all said we were foolish to do so,as they 
did not think she could live to get there. 
She was indeed very low. We carried herall 
the way on pillows,and when we arrived at 
your office it really seemed to us that 
it would be like raising one froin the dead 
if vou cured her. After 
you said it was possible to cure her. We 
commenced to give your medicines that 
day, and in a few days after her appetite 
began to improve rapidly. 
after this a swelling came on her side which 
grew very large and finally broke,discLarg- 
ing large quantities of matter. This con- 
tinued fora longtime, but as her appetite 
was continually improving and she was 
apparently gaining strength, we continued 
the use of the inedicines as you directed, 
Her night sweats and pain soon left her. 
Although she gained very slow she finally 
entirely recovered ; in fact she has had bet- 
»very than ever be 


ter health sinee her rec 


fore. No one can doubt who saw her when 
so low, that it was your inedicines and kind 
\¢ dé N at } j [ | 

Dr. SCHENCK'S book on Diseases of the 


Luogs abd their Cure issent free to all. | 
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BEATTY’S PARLOR ORGANS ONLY $51.00 


Regular Price $85.00 sXtsi "ici. | 
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Dr. Schenck’s Medicines : 


MANDRAKE PILLS, 
SEAWEED TONIC, 
and PULMONIC SYRUP, 


Are sold by all Druggists, and full directions 


for their use are printed on the wrappers of , 


every package. 


Tf PRINCELY OFFER f 





pees 


introduce our paper entitled 
vo au into thousands of hom «, where it 
not already taken, we make the folowing princely 
offer: wpoa receipt of sixty cents 1): pustage stampe, 
we will send YOUTH fr e:x months, and to each 
person we will send, f the yo: 8 premiume:s 
ne Combination Needle Casket, coutainin 
apers Celebrated Long-Eyed Needles, 2 byed 
kins, 2 Yarn Darners, Doubie long. 
Darners, 2 Fine Rerpere, 3 2 Motto Needice. 9 
Dernere, 2 Carpet Needles, 2 Worsted eh 
teedies. These Ntedies are best 
One Collar Button, One Microscopic 
pontatning the Lord’ Prayer; it occupies @ spac 
less than the eye of a fine needle, yet magnitying to to 
such an extent as to show the Lord's Praye 
wa LARGE 1YPE. One Seautiful C 
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Qra Finds eile, be. imble-t ong o ot ulfen 
metal, run in a mould, eovered and lined with vet 


and silk, and is elegauly embroidered with gilk 
floes of various coi, e Charm Knife, suite 
ble fur « lady or gent. ne |mitation Colored 
pared tin Bin: me is entirely new, and just im- 
trom Paris. It is beautifully ec in imi- 
Eition of a full-blown rose, with leaves and branchys 
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ant Ladies’ Pearl Shel) Neck 

18 ele mo necklace bs comp of many 
Sritul pearlshelis. At each end isa tassel, like— 
wise composed of the shelis, and when worn the ende 
are twisted just above the tassels to join. No lady 

can fail to be proud of thie magnificent necklace. 
For $3.00 we will send mr lots; get five friends to 
foin you, and thus secure pour own premiums and 
praper free. H is « large. 22-co! 
trated, Literary and Family Paper, filled 
and sparkiing Stories, Ske _ res, Poems, Household 
Notes, Puzz'es, Pictures, , In fact, everything to 
arouse and in parest the ne Co »« ° family circie. Address 


4 00., 32 Doane &t., Bostcs, Mass, 











Landreth’s Earliest ¢ abbage | 


Ten dave earlier than any other cavnage, and pro- 
ducing well tormed conical heads re‘oarkably iene 
size for so early a ripener Whoever plants it will be 
amazed at its early maturity: and if he be a market- 
vardner, will be able to place itin the market ahead 


of all competitors, 

We have reports of thi 
in weight, remarkable considering ite 
ness. 

LANDRETH'S RURAL REGISTER AND 
containing full catalogue of Landreth 
Garden, Field, and Flower seeds, with directions 
eulture in English and German, Also, catalogue 
lin plement sand tools, tree of charge. 

rice lists, wholesale and retail, fornished upon 
application, Landreth’s seeds are in sealed packages, 
with name aod full directions for culture 


D. |} ANDRETH & SONS, 


variety reaching ten pounds 
extreme carii- 
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Nos, Zl and 4 South Sixth Street, between Market 
and Chestnut streets, and Delaware Avenue and 
Arch street, Philadeiphia, Pa, 
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OLYGAMY 
ee MYSTERIES of MORMONISH 


This work vives a full account of thelr saertlegion 


Doctrines and Practiccs, their blasphemous Rites and 
Ceremonies, and is the only authentic History of th 
lle Seet publ ed “end for circulars and extra 
ters Ay t Address, 

NATION PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa 
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accept by a. 

desirethi« fi 
BOVIDING ORDER 18 GIVEN EN IMMEDLATE 


wasn rene New Jersey. 





order immediate 
Tretg'st on the were 


' for you, [provided you 
Tee to prepa 
iver, or that faro any 
eur very doc-, al 
by correspon’ cues 
our statement in this 
wvectactly 
demand the 
arcortin 

>» Mate, Freight tat! eed 
tder Kegiatered | etter, ha 
raph on last day and remit by mall on thas 
introduced without delay, 


tees. Order now; nothing eay 
Ihave read 


cent in. | 


<n! BREE TO YOU! 


A MAGNIFICENT GIFT ! There bas just been produc 
an elegant Album of Photographic Views, embracing every oo 
ect of interest tn every important elty and coun try je the w rR, 
tis entitied *An Album of the World's Wonders,” 
and coutaine 115 tesuuiul Paotographie Views sat 
burgh, Liverpool, Giarsgow, Paris, Marseiiios, Ber 
Brutigart, Dresden, Hanvurgh, Baden- Kaden, Frankfort 
holm, Christianna, Copenbagen, Vieuna, Kome, hay 
Florence, Veuice, Drusse.s, Amsterdam, Bwitr rian t, Bt. Poors 
burgh, Cologne, Palestine, Constantinople, New York, C..caro, 
Boswn and Meibourne. The views are pot che pork ferer, but 
are the Ginest and mort elegant specimens of the photogray hers 
art, and the whole are haudsemely bown 4 Ine beautiful ahem, 
forming one of the most envertaining @c Lins ructive profar: cts 
ofthe age. As wetura its an. pores we nce epreed befere use 
complete pancrama of the worl hall ite Womderfol w 
the pubiie buiiding®, carties, peiaves, sucle.t ruin, F 






harbors, streets, co hedrals, ete, e'c., ard our @at) ‘rete o be 
almost as great as if we bad Journered roand the wort ewe 
these wonderful sights, Thi e ehars galbunmeehe dbaveap sce 

ler to introduce ore epi a 4 


upon every pariot tabie, and, in 
literary sod family payor, TF he Fireside at Home, i ‘o 
thousands of homes where it fant gireay taken, We bow male 
the foliowing exfracrdinary efer: Upon weet ef o's 
Twenty-five Centa tn postage stamps we wilt ‘eerd TT! 
Firestde at Mome for Theee Montha, ard wes ' ele 
send, Free and geet paid to wr" subseriter,“An Albrea 
of the Worta ondera,” ae described abort. 419 
album is sent hoctuadie free ssaypreniommiththepercr, Tis 
Pinestos ot Hows be 8 mammeth ) uctrated papereontan'ngta 
every lesue 16 pages, 64 colnmas, of the choterst reading maiirr, 
embracing ecrial and short stores, shetches, pus +, ase! ol 
knowledge, hittory, Liogra hy, wit and humor, andeverrtthing to 
amuse, entertain #94 ine rect every member of the family! Bend 
now and grt thie great barcubal Perfect sathafaction guaranterd 
or money refunded, Astoe rf reliability we rer to the pu 
lisher of any newepaper in New York. ive entreriptions er4 
five ‘Albums Will he aent for $1.00; therefore by getting io of your 
friends to send with you, you will secure your ownlfree. Ad¢ress, 


¥F. M. LUPTON, P’ublisher, 87 lark Plaeee, New York. 
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Ai coting Lenten Fuse 

ictan establishes 

Office tn New York. 
for the Cure ef 


EPILEPTIC FITS. 
e 
Prom Am Jowrna! of !*-dirina, 
Dr. Ab. Meserole fate of London), who makes a specialty 
of Epliepey, has without doulht treated and cure: more cases 
than any other living physician His success Dae simply bec 
| mperene | we have heard of cases of over 8 years’ stand- 
"¢ successfully cured by him. He hae publieied a workon 
on 6 disease, which ho senda with « large bettie of hie won 
derful cure freeto any wears r who may send their express 
and P.O, Address, We “oe any One wishing @ cure to o& 
dress Dr, AB. MEdEROLE, No. 96 Jobn Bt. New York, 







LADIES! 


“CORPULENE” renters thin jean and « 


yeTeaoue etuut 


W vaderful 


lender 

tein BO daye “Antl 

FY reduces the ® from &t © pow nde 
per month, without injury **W ihe. “ox 'sFemale Pi Pilie” 
warranted safe ‘dy and eflectuai, send 
Ge. stamps for tg ulare WILCOX " cHEMIC AL 
PREPARATION 0., G1 Spruce street, Philadelphia. 


— $15. 00 IN GOLD 


rau 


‘orpelene 


sper 





v ter the " rson «4 gome the _ ereatest 
ritatsalee rot naimesof fw ns Fach ‘ Le 
companied Midas Tthiat Yie names are ‘lieing 
Aral peor Competition closed June Ist, after 
which prize w te awarded A reas 
i... EENST, Lo & Box 1951, Cincinnatl, Ohio 


| Bevel Edge Cards, nape fo 1984. 





bs r . ame 

9 |.» Latest y Agents va tour erde 

r Teel best.’ ye . e I a end fell 

wh q heat r , + *@esatre 

J + Climtom A Co. North Haren, OX 

UPTURE! Cured by Dr.J.B, MAYER, <2! Arch 
“t., Mhila, Entirely cured me from severe rupe 
t €. (eto, a he 21% "= <“ i before 
me Jan. Di, "3. . Powe ker, Magts. Ct. 14, Phila. 


strated Book 
Sent Free. 


The Biggest Thing Out » 


new) F.NASON &(€O,, Il Nassau St.. New York, 
wrautifu in Cons , fi E 

25 Easter Cards: rs, and clogast Hadas 
ntwerer ae t BSete, William 3. 


Sennideus « Co On nna, Ohio, 


S¢)! romeo Cards, beet in the market, with name 
«) aes 1» ‘ nanie Album’ with 
‘ ARD CO., Cheshts 


SILK PATCHWORK=:~: Bevo 


—e. Hom i 


by efene oe ae Vann & U« 


22, 
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THE SATURDAY 





Correspondence. 


~ Iwate IKE n.--No reduction in rates on ac- 
See page 

J.) —We ad- 
Your 


conuntofunt taklag presmlam., 


Markoaner, (Newport, N. 
vise you to have nothing to do with the affair, 
writting Ie good 


Binwy, (Phila, Pa.) —You cah get what 


yoo wantin any hardware store. It would make 


quite an improvement, 


M. P., (Camden, N. J.) —To cure ingrow- 
ing torenalls, cutas deep as youcanin the centre of 
the edge of the nail, and place bits of cotton molsten- 
ed with «weet of under the outer sides and press them 
duwn as far as you can, 


Purtotouist, (Pike, Ga.)—French is the 
easiest language, If you only wish to get a smattering 
of tt: German ie the if youare willing to 
work hard, and really want thorough mastery; 
leh is the casiest to get a fair knowledge ol for. read- 
ing, writing and speaking. 


vasiect, 


AJAX, (Saratoga, N. Y.)—Capital pun- 
Ishment la the penalty for murder and other grave 
offences In every nation in) Kurope. The States of 


n have substituted for thls penalty 
solitary Whether 


Innovation operates satisfactorily or not we do not 


flowa and Micihiza 
coufinement for Ife such an 


know 

Mus. Fk. W., (Posey, Ind.)—An action of 
replesinuis one ter might te recover possession of goods 
or belbd try 
brought by aowrit) from the ¢ 
aidressedtathe sherll] A 


etliem to the 


another It is usually 


urtof ¢ 


wrongfully taken 
ommon Pleas 
takes dhe 


clatinant, the latter giving 


deputy goods 


anid restore 


security to return them If the tesue shallbe deter 
mined avainet him la an action at law, 

Evite, (Vermillion, Ill.)—You do not 
tellus the reason why the young lady's mother re- 


fuses her consent to the marriage, but most probably 
#he thinks she is too yvouny We think ourselves, that 
she would be much better fitted for a wife's duties, if 
phe wasat least twelve months older, Donot take 


any hasty step at present if the mother belleves that 


her dauylter’s future inay te sately confided to you, 
she willnodoubt give her consent at the proper 
thine. 

Post, (Albemarle, Va.) —A cheap cider 


may be made from raisins. Take fourteen pounds of 


thei: with the «talas Veash them outin four or five 
waters, votil the water rematas clear, Then put them 
In ache cask with the head out, and pour apon them 
six wallons of clear water, cover up, and let stand for 
ten days Phen rack toll into another clean cask, 


an dointour or tive dave it will be ft for bottling. 


Span- 


remedial 
Constitutiousl and Skin Diseases, but It is the only 


cure Fever — Ague, 





Wien it thas been in the bottle one week it will be fit 
for ts Phe raisins may afterwards be used for vine- 
“ar 

HamMuinr, (Cailaway, Mo.)—A_ gentle- 
wan hould nottake a first call upon the ladies of 
th boll of a newcomer without an dotroduction or 
Pv ee | ilis lads) triend, or kKinswoman, may 
bene i ool oul te may reecive an invitation, 
Veruabor written, te amake the new acquaintance, 
Under such cireuuwistinees the usual formality of tne 
troduction aay sal vile second viniting ecard, 
Whiclte withecudtete soteuwnes Dinmself at the tine 
ot tiie cath pues fool the peat’ tile respects to the 
new Nouseuold ttaccoupanted by «common 
frieud, 

Ss. W., (New Castle, 111.)—We are sorry, 


Jn the old Greek fable, 


wii could 


bal we can give you to help. 
the beautitul witel-tiatden, 
wine tte 


stop the stars 
ju their course, could not ily thing do the 


world «le wanted the love ot dasous 
totes 


to be happier than Clie procr prbincess 


trot Like ly 
We 


lowe 


ern with give love unmasked, they ar 
.) 


of Coleliis, 


ean tell vou, however, that vou are tach less in 


than vou think, and that when the right man comes, 


offering you love for love, you will look back, and 
wonder how you ever could have been such a little 
goose as bo tinag line thatyou cared so much about 
the young gentlonain Stwho secins to be indifferent | 
to you, *" 

ARETHUSA, (Monroe, Wis.) —1. She 
might remark tiaat the plessure vas mutual, or 
merely simile and ie 2. Ib sie were engaged to the 


gentionanu with Wire she Was corre sponding, she 
should notaccept the company of other gentlemen, 
Otherwise, she would be at liberty todo as she pleas- 


edaboutit. & it would depend on how late it was 
If it were reasonably early, it would be proper for 
ver to ask bli in lt it were late, she could ask lim 
to call at soure ottver Chive th lenugth of his stay, 
if he should le ast i rooll be governed by the 
bateniens of the ti ! ifters that enter into 
the ttin mite Nu pore « rule ean be laid 


down for govern uel aflalrs A man must 


exercise discretion tact and common sense in 
these matters, or else le will be apt to make blun- 
ders. 

CHARLIE.(New York, N. Y.)—As nearly 
as the reason can be putintothe language of every 
day life it ts til Pucre is only ene possible relation 


between the attractive force 
draws the planet to the s 'y 
——that is, the force that tuipeis tt te 
bit, like 
planet 
unlimited number of 
which would cause the planet t+ descr 
Hence, although «a planet might revolve in 
andalthough in point of fect 
are very near circles, vet the 


that Is, the force that 
tangential fo. ce 
fy off frou its or- 


and the 


which ean canse the 
there are an 


these two 


astone from ashing 


to describe a perteet circle, while 
forces 
bean ellipse. 


acirele, 


relations of 


ehanees are unlionited 


agalustany planet describing an exact cirele, The | 
real ‘why’ ofthe matter vhiiv these laws are ime 
pressed on the planets—ts beyon fourexportence, and 
isto us unknown an funknowalble, une we should 


receive higher faculties, ora revelation from higher 
beings. 


SIXTEEN, (Cutnberland, N. J. 


riage between youth and age ia never justifiable, In 
wedded e there | Te | nopatibilitw bike that 
which natur os wl lhbetween youth and age. The 
pleasures f the young Mare not 
the ‘ ' take when he 
think toa voung 
* 

i 

rt “ . rac 
the «ve ' ib- 
bage, whi “w ! in dance 
ing, boating, of t " noontight on the 
piazza. He tis seen the fol hidle pleasures, 


thought or 
herself, at the 


Bhe has yet to prove it. They have not a 
sentiment in comiren . an teh finds 
jast, a nurse instead of compauaion 


ous, Searlet, yphoid, 
| by RADWAY’ Hy! 
KELIEF 


the bowels are stopped In fifteen or twenty 
hv taking Radway's Ready Relief, 
inflammation, 
the use of the KR, 


siebds tier mode | 


neuralgia, 
tisin, 
spine, 
swelling of the 
burn and 
will affore 
a few days effect a pe rinanent cure, 


gun, 


the Stomach, 

vous Diseases, 
Indigestion, 
mation of the Bowe 
the Internal 
ne mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs, 


Diseases of the Digestive 
ward Piles, 
itv of the 
Food, 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the 
or Suffoe re Sensations when ina lying posture 
Dimness of Vis : 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, 


Burning in the Flesh, 


system of all the above-named disorders, 


the ellipses deseribed | 


Warren Street, } 


)—A mar- | 


name 















DR. RADWAY'S | 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bleed Purifier. 
POR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 


Chronic Rheumati«n, Serofula, Glandular Swell- 


| Ing, Hacking Dry (ough, ( ancerous Aflections, Syphi- 


litle Complaints, Bloeding of the L ings, Dzepeysian 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, Hip Dis- 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout 
Dropay, Bronchitis, Cousumption. 

For the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 
PLES, BLOTCHES, SAL. 4 RHEUM, OLD SORES, 
ULCERS, De. Radway it) Re- 
solvent (xcels all reme Jiinl agents. 
blood, restoring health and vigor; 
beautiful complexion secured to all. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Notlonty loos the Sarrapariiiian Resotvent excel all 
pe ute in the cure of Chronic Scrofulous, 


It purifies the 
ciear skin and 


positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 


Brivht's Disease, Albuininuria, and in all cases where 
there 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
RK, 
lark, 
Its, and where there ls a pricking, burning sensation 
when passing wate 
and 


are brick-dust de posits, or the water is thick, 


or there 
and white 


or threads Ike white silk, 


is a morbid, 
billous appearance 


bone-dust depos- 
r, and pain inthe small of the back 
along the loins, 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
One bottle contains more of the active principles of 


| medicine than any other preparation, Taken In 
Peaspoontul Doses, while others require five or six 
tinesasmuch, One Dollar Per tle. 


R. R. R. 


RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 


cine for Family Use In 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 


AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED, 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RITEUMATISM, 


NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 

INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ | Read Relief. 


MALARIA 


ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. | 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
and all other Malarious, Bili- 
Yellow and other fevers, (aided 
ILLS) 80 quick as Rapw AY*’S READY 
Loosene ss, Diarrhea, or painful discharges from 
minutes 
No congestion or 
no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
RK. Relief. 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 





EVENING POST. 















HALL’S “itcums” 
Hair Renewer. 


Seldom dees a popular remedy win such & 
strong hold upon the public confidence as has 
HALL's Hain RENEWER. The cases in which 
it has accomplished a complete restoration of 
color to tac hair, aud vigorous health to the 
scalp, are innumerable. ; 

Old people like it for its wonderful power to 
restore to their wbitening locks their original 
color and beau'y. Middle-aged people like it 
because it prevents them from getting bald, 
keeps dandrutf away, and makes the hair 
grow thick and strong. Young ladies like it 
as a dressing because it gives the hair a beau- 
tiful glossy lustre, and enables them to dress 
it in whatever form they wish. Thus it isthe 
favorite of all, and it has become so simply 
because it disappoints uo one. 


BUCKINGHAM’S DYE 
FOR THE WHISKERS 


Has become one of the most important popnu- 
lar toilet articles for gentlemen's use. When 
the beard is gray or naturally of an unde 
cirable shade, BUCKINGHAM’s DYE is the 
remedy. 





PREPARED BY 


R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N.H. 
Sold by all Druggists. 














nervousness and sleeplessness, rheuma- 
lumbago, pains and weuhaees in the back, 
or kidneys; patnus around the liver, pleurisy, 
joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 
yalus of all kinds, Radway's Ready Reliet 
immediate ease, and its continued use for 
Price, O cents. 





RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- | 


ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


| A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. | 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with 
puree. regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 
RADWAY'S PIL LS for the eure of all disorders of 
Liver, Bowels, 

Headache, 


Ts sy ong a, 


Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
r onstipation Costivene s3, 
Biliousness, Fev r, Inflam- 
\ Pile x, and all der angements of 
Visceral Purely vegetable, ‘containing | 
Bg (serve the following sy mptoms resulting from 
Organs: Constl ration, In- 
the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
or Wetght in the stomach, Sour Erue- 
Heart, Choking 


Fulness of 
Stomach, 
Fulnes: 


jon, Dots or Webs before the Sight. 
Deticieney of Pers- 
Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 


yiration, Yellowness of the 
he Side, Chest, 


few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTs, 






vrress & 


| 
aweet 


405 ARDS all lap-corner, Gilt F. age, 


and jet, 10 cents, 





READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” | 


Senda letter stamp to RADWAY & CO., No 32 
ew York. , 


4@° \uformation worth thousands will be sent to you, 


“TO THE PUBLIC. 








Re sure and ask for Radway's, and see 
‘*Radway’’ ison what you buy, 


that the 





Tey mptome and Cure. 
iki 


SYM pPteins are, molets re, 
HMke perspiration, intense {teh 
ing, increased by serat " 
very distressing, part lari t 
»ni t ‘ Sy 
w: 
ma 
MEN " , 
Also Pette Salt Rhea 


pelas, Barbers’ 
scaly, crusty 
Sent by mall for 
three boxes, $1.25, (in 
Address Dk. SWAYNE 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sold 
ruggists. 


BSeald He ul, ‘Er 

Itch, Blotches, all 
Skin Diseases. 
© cents; 
stam ps). 
& SON 

by all D 





_ 


Whole year, and all for only 
@ meacy-ordee NOW 





JohnWanamaker's 


Everything in Drv Goods, 
Wearing Appar dl and 
Housekeeping Appoint- 
mentssent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstance res—subjec t to return and 
refund of monev if not satisfactory, Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on evnlication. 

JOUN WANAIAKE! R, PUILADELPHEA. 


We have thelarre troca’leteck ia the United Staten, 














BY MAIL! 
ree-Quertere of e Hilliea tn Stock, 
whist ibeee Soi fergie glen — 


ith: Syma et Inga, 
oe: mcLadiog my 

Jag b gy and cir’ Os 
ma! oo 
COOPER 


atfita, & 
& OONA $ me 
sow is Advertinmen - oe 








free on ar illontion 
CyFisase mad Caarg yes os 


7 DAY Goons 





Tate tree, Th ORGANS.ONLY 85.00, 
ars tree, 





LODER’S 


DIGESTIVE POWDER. 


Certain Cure for Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Heart- 


burn, Sour Stomach, Fetid Breath, Constipation, &c. | 
5) and $1. mailed. 


Cc. G. A. LODER, 


Apothecary, 
1539 ¢ est nut St., Philadelphia, Ps Pa. 


The Album Writer's Friend, 


| Containing 300 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose 
suitable 
thing that everybody wants, 
15 cents; 


for writing in Albums, 

64 pages, paper covers, 

cloth, 30cents., Stamps taken, Address, 
J. 8S, OGILVIE & CO,, 


38 Rose St., New York. 


Autograph 


Cireu* 
liarbach Organina Co,, Philada., Pae 


Some- 





CONSUMPTION. 


jl have oh pee remedy forthe above d 
(o°usands of 
hive been cured. Indeed, so stron rons 

that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VA 
VA mn i ye — on this disease, to an 


cases of the worst kind and of long dtanding 
is my faith inits efficacy, 


sufforer. Give Ex. 


* Som ress, DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 121 Pearl 8t., N. Y. 








E CARDS $0 yAul ri 50 Large, Per 
Wectch romoa, naineon, 106 
esigns of Art, afaction Sure. F legant Albur of 

male, with Mammoth Hiecwened Premium List, 2he, G 


Ww ork. Prompt Returns. F. W. Auctia, New Haven, Ct. 





Glass, Moto 
.name in gold 
WEST & CO., Westville, Coun, 


and Chromo, Love-letter and Case 








‘THE BOOK OF BOOKS!) 48s 


CHEAPEST! LATEST!! 


BEST!!! 


thirty thoucand word 
** up to the times 


term Lun dred columns ** 


Me mn | ALL 


tions, Phrases, 4c 


Biber ind 


wlar Nawes of 


of the various | 


—— and Alphabets of the 
orid , Facts im regard & 
Tables hoveg poner Wen, Re nvece he. , Beatiot o of Light, & : - <n. 
wlat . seat Tables per cent 
the M 
The be 

o is . od De 
ar > 
? pe war 
hte . » 


ent, teacher, every 


aad ebild needs thus wvaiuabdle standard work 


EAR he MIND, cheape-t, 


rge, eight-page illustrated Ledger-size Fami 


3 cent 
is the time! 











AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTSWANTED.A= 
, SUNLIGHT 
NEW YORK: 





—— AND— 


" @ASLIGHT 


Showing wpinenen Tor cter, with 
crowded ced Goroagh its rom vy R- geal ti ins. : 
coun’ $ = my sdark crim 
ond terrible't , its charities, “and in fact exe: 


pave of life in city. Don’t waste time re! in 
slow beste, bu tor circulars gt full tabl \ t 
LT. Agents, &c. now ren. 
be s reat demand. Address 
bDOUC 3 F Eeves**) ©*,, Phtt-*-*-"* = 





HITE | JOUSE 


of the kind © © ever pub'd 
NEW EDITION. rtscn ‘trom Washington to the 
4 time, wit 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 


ite House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi. 
dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Ww Circulars, with full j.art -ulars, to 


BRADLEY & C0. Patt 


r EVERYWHERE 


"AGENTS WANTED RtSty it 
focklogs with 









y ct 
Machine ever invented. Will knit « neo 
te EL anc TOE compl td 
will also knit a great variety of 
work for which there is alw +s areacy market, Ren i 
for circular and terms to t.c ‘i: wombly HMulttting 
Machine COce 163 Tremont Street, ate, diuss. 


can nov rrasp a fortune. Ont. 
wort 1 680 tren Address E. @. 
RIDEOUT ball co., a0 Barclay st., a. %. 


Ag*ts Wanted S.M. Spencer, 
Sells Rapidly. eS 150i: !Wash'n St. 
P'rtic’l'rs free Boston, Mass, 
can me ake money > ling our Family Mee 
AGENTS": ficines, Noe ‘p ‘ital required, Standard 
(ure Co., 197 Pearl Street, New York. 


T wT PAY Sto sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 
Samples free. MITTEN & Co,., Cle ‘veland, Uhio, 0. 














iving 
Mittens, 
‘mailed to 
tage stamps or money. 






Bamples of Knitting Bilk. pampulet, 
Rules a Datigns ns for Knitting va Bulk Beoksintes, 
Money Purses, Rabies’ Cars, Laces, etc., will 
any address on receipt oi G vis in pos’ 
THE B Baaicro & ARM MBTRONG Go., 
23 Market &t., auila., or, 4 Broadway 
BE Send for cirevlar ahout Waste Embrot- 
dery, loc. peroz. 











WE GIVE THIS RING 





wu, 
A i.e on, buc, 
a & tuiselorant 
| ine i Send yt ee 





(10.8 er 
ey all Cards, 
withname, for #1. 


Sampic cards free. 





A FORTUNF FOR 
TION LY $2. Forin- 


Safe and Speedy): Cale ce 
Way to Fortune. |*° GEORGF. LFF, 


Courter Journal ond HE Louisville, K Ky 


THIS OFFER MAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED! 


In NEW COPPER TYPE, on 20 Pearl Beveled Git 
Edge Cards with lapped corners, 10c. 11 packe and 












81.00 The Largest Album of Samples ever sold'with 
Grand Catalogue of Costly Presents, 40c. Bianks Card 
a Specialty. CARD MILLA, Nerthford, Cons 


_ _——$—$—$$$— — 








oe rimved on OV £.XtPra burge Curomes In ¥co 
nt board) Freach A Swisa Florala, Motto i. 
membrance & Verse Carls, in fanev eeriitt re, 
te, 14 ai. 00 or 25 Gold Bevel Bdve€ are fay We. Gur 
Beautiful hound Sampie A |)urn for 158 wi th Binet ’d Pret i 
reduced Price List, dc. tic. BS. M. FOOT iz, 2 2 Northiord, <1 . 









edie. Beth young aud o J eer. 
Zerd Phew due = 
. Wt proves or fort. a 
wage with directions sealet amt peer yeid “5 ents, 


aampoe aier. A. Le SHITH & C0.y Sulo Agt's, Palatine, Ili 


iam Py > Y ope TO MAKE MOXNFY 
FOR YO STand plenty of It, scud, 
name -” , address on “m4 «rf ard oniv, aul pet it. 
- LESTER, 22 New Church St., New York. 


Tet SEEDS 
ARE THE BEST. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
2l and 238, Sixth St., Phila., Pa. 


with name, 


AQ re Ww y (1883) Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
Nassau, N.V~< 


loc. Postpaid. G.I. Rep & Co., 





Tue New Awearcaw Dra- 
Morn Dictionary, liiuewat 
ed. is the chef-d'eurre of 
book mak ng. An elegaut boo« 
of over seven hundred peges 
Detines and prenour ces over 
It is 
™ and based 
Uru the lest Amereau and 
Rnguch autierties. ** Pour. ‘ : : 

> It is a large eight-pe pege fortr-column T)lustrated 
definitions, i. numerous fine 
engravings. tect bas 
as 


sites a complete Gateones. s a 
Sisco contains all the usual 
ta! les. 4 columns of Abbrevie 
» American 
Geograp.rcal Names with Det- 
“@ eation, Fop 
States and 
Cities, Abbreviations used m 
Writing and printing, Tables 
encvuages, Lan- 


~The above DICTION ARY —the beet -f 
most valuable and desirabic 
& ever printed — Ie’. Bent prepaid asa Free 8 F with our ¢ UT 
‘aper for a 


ips, cash, 


notwo alike, 
Meriden, ¢ oun. 


50% legant Genuine Chromo Cards, 
OUwith name. le. SNOW & Cu. 


Gplendias YY lotest stvle chromo Cards, name 10, Pre- 
mium with 3 packs. E.il.Vardee, Fair Haven, Ct. 
Two r hotos of Fem: ale Be anties, 100. : “[Muatrated 

On talog” og Sr if J Dietz, Box 2Re vading, Pa, 





Of or40 Transparent cards with name and 
hy Handsome Present, luc. GemCardCo,E. River, Ct, 





ABSOLUTELY 
THE MOST 


LIBERAL OFFER EVER MADE. 


The Famous Old, Original, and Reliable 
Favorite Family Paper, 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 
Established 1563, began its 21st year January 1988 










Pape r, size of Ledger. very number contains - 
ing Stories, ‘Ta es, Sketches, Poems, Wit, oo, 

Fun; Iliustrated Rebus, ! umorous Engravings Skete ches, 
Poems, etc.; 4) jolly good laughs: also the * Rogue's Corner, 
known the world over for its exposure of Frauds. Swindlers, 
and Humbugs. We desire to double our circulation, snd te 
do «0 we have secured a special «dition of the entirely new 
700-page American Dictionary, complete and wnebridged. It 
coutains as much spatter as any §1 Dictionary, and it is 


erectly as 
Though worth double the price, 


THINK "BND ACT, Thoxe® ort doubt pri 


nd P pular national paper ti FOU ly 50 cents a year , and 





at once secure 50,0 new eubscribers. we now: fler this new 

and eiegant 70)-page Dictionary in substantia th-cilt bind- 

' is a tree gift toall who rend % cents tor the Banner one 
! ee 13 cents to part pay actual cost of pustage, etc 


= UNDERSTAND That we mean what we say; have 530,000 
Dictionaries contracied for; that our 
| Paper is worth §1 a year. and Dictionary contains as much as 
any one sold at $1; that you ean have both by return mail; and 
hat iT wir an ee tion in erery cone 
is offer, and enclose 21 green stam If not 
Seicheed, room hace your pee Cl Club 


THINK oes if Pa 
— nagar ofs Kt poe 1,48 column, eloth-gitt Dictionary, 
now. 


dishing Genk 63 cents. god 
Banner Publishing Gon . 








